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JUNE PICTURES. 
JuNE’s glorious sun unclouded shines, 
And not a bud unopened lingers ; 
The roses laugh, and ’mid their vines 
The golden-petaled eglantines 
Tangle their fragrant fingers. 


The epauleted blackbird sings 
His love-song in the rushy meadows, 
And orioles on flaming wings 
Dart through the orchard openings, 
And flash into the shadows. 


Afar the lake, a silver sheet 

Girdled with swells of green, lies sleeping ; 
The brooks that in its bosom meet 
I see not, but their foam-shod feet 

I hear, the ledges leaping. 


In groups beneath the pasture trees, 
Full fed, the cows lie drowsing ; 

The locust grove ’s alive with bees, 

With song like that of summer seas, 
Among the blooms carousing. 


Young quail are whistling in the brake 

(Each day their faltering notes grow firmer), 
The kingbirds cheerful music make, 
And doves the woodland echoes wake 

With soft and amorous murmur. 


Sweet is the noontide of the year 

That crowns the world with chaplets floral, 
Bids the old Eden reappear, 
And makes a perfumed atmosphere 

With living music choral. 


Leave your dull haunts, ye human moles, 
Blindly for sordid treasures mining ; 

By verdurous paths seek brighter goals, 

And wreath around your jaded souls 
The garlands June is twining. 








STREET CRIES. 


some European cities the “ voices of the street” 
have become subjects for legislative enactment, 


Hung round with an extensive assortment of wooden 
utensils, she used to stalk solemnly along the street, 
giving utterance, at intervals, to a cry which it would 
be impossible to describe in words. It was not alto- 
gether unmusical, running on an irregular gamut 
from the depth of an ophicleide to the shrill tremolo 
of a trumpet ; but the power, or volume, of the voice 
was absolutely startling. What added to the mys- 
tery of this singular being was the tradition—a well- 
founded one, we belieye—that she had sold herself, 
bodily, to the College of Surgeons, from whom she 
received an annuity during her life. Doubtless her 
extraordinary physical organization has long since ob- 
tained for her remains the honor of being “added” 
to the interesting museum of the institution referred 
to. 

The most musical of our city cries, here, are those 
associated with the seasons. There isa pleasant June 
freshness in the cry of the strawberry-girl, as it rings 
shrill but clear along the street on a fine summer morn- 
ing. Later in the season it gives place to the sing- 
song of “rasp-berr-e-e-es |” at the first strain of which 
we remember how well on into the summer weare get- 
ting. When the wild, mawkish blackberry furnishes 
the libretto of the song, then there is a flavor of sad- 
ness in the cadence, a mourning for the spring-time 


"|that has passed from us for ever. Saddest of all, 


though, and by far the sweetest, is the chant of “ hot 
corn” as it tgjlls upon the still air of a September 
night, bidding us remember that the time of the 


hot corn are, for the most part, negro women, and 
the unctuousness of voice peculiar to the African 
race is seldom heard to greater advantage than in the 
cry referred to. The same peculiarity is marked in 


and the cries of the peripatetic venders have either | °SS- 
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there is about the blacksmith and, indeed, about. all 
things connected with .coal—excepting, of course, 
the varlet who sells it at thirteeu dollars the ton. 
Next in melancholy cadence to this monster comes 
the man who whines dolefully for any “old rags,” 
and looks as if he had always lots of that unsavory 
staple about his person. The Polish Jew who 
wants to bargain with you for your cast-off hats, 
next contributes to the harmony of the morning 
with hiscry. He jerks his “any old hats!” with a 
short, stentorian chest-note, and if he happens to 
see you at a window, he usually gesticulates at you 
with a pantomime of commercial import, accompanied 
with grimaces that would do credit to a circus clown. 
Looking down at the basement windows as he passes, 
trudges the soap-fat man, to whose fiendish warning 
presently comes Bridget with a pail of rancid scraps. 
Tis just as well—nay, better—that the*nasty stuff 
should be sent forth from the house ; but let the Health 
Commissioners throw their blood-hounds on the track 
of the man who takes it, for it is necessary that they 
should know the whereabouts of his lair. Briefest 
among the cries is that of the man selling brooms, 
who pitches hoarsely his “ brums” at short intervals. 
This person is usually of the Irish persuasion, and the 
temper of his call denotes much suffering in the matter 
of Fenianbonds. The umbrella-mender is frequently 
out of tune from the same cause, and so is the swart 
itinerant who sings of “pots, pans, and kettles to 
mend.” Of all these cries none is more characteristic 
than that of the foreigner with the box of glass on his 


“sere and yellow leaf” is at hand. The venders of| back, and the wooden ruler in his hand. His nasal 


“ glass t’ p't een !” resounds in every part of the city, 
and our belief is that he is in league with the licensed 
venders, by whose stentorian roars many a window- 
pane must be cracked. All these traders help to make 





the call of the negro chimney-sweep, the quavering | city life disagreeable with their noise, and we hope 
JSalsetto of which may be compared to the yodle of | that something may yet be done to modify what is a 
the Alpine herdsman. All of these cries have a wild | very distinct and intolerable nuisance. 

music in them akin to that of birds,and they come in 
pleasing contrast with the infernal sounds by which 


our streets are daily converted into a howling wilder- rPHERE are signs not a few in the world of liter- 








A PEOPLE TOO BUSY TO READ. 


ature—or at least in that portion of it which 











been suppressed altogether, or tolerated under certain 
restrictions only, so as to abate what in times past 
was very generally complained of as a nuisance, Nor 
is the intramural world—here in America, at least— 
altogether free from the. infliction in times present. 
The roar of the city, if subjected to a careful analysis, 
would prove to contain a large percentage of hawk- 
ers’ cries, but few of which have the slightest ap- 
proach to music in their tones, while many of them 
would cause the war-whoop of the ruthless Apache 
to quaver with dismay. We wonder whether there is 
any {such disease known to the medical faculty as 
“hawker’s sore throat.” If some enterprising physi- 
cian would only write a pamphlet on the subject, he 
might induce the milkmen to recognize the malady, 
and thus establish himself in a practice that would 





lead him on to fame and fortune. 

Distance, as we all know, throws a halo of enchant- 
ment over things, and it may be that, when street 
cries become things of the past, their memories will 
be redolent of associations not abgolutely irritating. 
The wayfarer who returns to a city of his youth after 
a long absence will often find some chord of his 
heart vibrating to a cry peculiar to the place, if it be 
only the cracked falsetto of a fish-wife. A curious 
memory comes to us as we are writing these lines. 
There was a certain woman in a city beyond the sea, 
and the awe with which we, in our childhood, were 
filled by the presence of that person seems yet to 
have some influence upon us in the recalling. She 
was a hawker of wooden ware, a woman of remark- 


Of the street cries, which may decidedly be count- 
ed in with our innumerable city nuisances, the first 
place belongs, by right, to the roars emitted by the 
miscreants who go about with fruit wagons, and 
howl at the windows until the glass-panes shiver 
again. There is no redolence of the orange groves in 
the bellow with which these “licensed venders” an- 
nounce the golden fruit, and, if we only had our way, 
we would consign them all to particular limbo in com- 
pany with the inconsiderate idiots who persist in 
strewing with orange-peel instead of with flowers 
the paths along which the anxious workers hurry to 
their daily toil. They are six of one and half a dozen 
of the other, and we should like them to be fewer 
than that, for ever and a day. What association is 
there between deep-uddered kine and the shriek with 





which the matutinal milkman awakens Bridget to the 
consciousness that. the dairy is going itsrounds? Do 
we recall sweet memories of daisies and butter-cups, 
and cattle knee-deep in tHem, as our ears are split by 
the infamous yell? Not if we know it; but the ting- 
ling of our trigger-finger is suggestive of justifiable 
homicide, and it is lucky for somebody that we do 
not always sleep with a revolver at hand. As the 
morning glides on, the sharp, curt grunt of the 
wagoner who hawks kindling-wood for sale comes 
through the turmoil, like the snarl of the hyena at 
morning, when the beasts are seeking their lairs, 
Crouching in his car of Hades comes the charcoal 
man, whose long-drawn moan sounds like the hail of 
some shadowy raftsman drifting down the river Styx. 





able stature, which was exaggerated by the long, 











There is a certain weird poetry about this fellow, as 


belongs to this country—which are ominous. Once 
we promised to be a nation of book-buyers and book- 
readers. The sale of standard works was steady and 
very large. Publishers dared to attempt great ven- 
tures, sure of finding patrons and ample support. 
Professional men everywhere welcomed a scholarly 
publication as conferring honor upon the country. 
Then Irving and Cooper were greater favorites than 
Josh Billings and Mrs. Southworth. In fact it was 
disreputable for a publisher to lend his name to a 
sensation work of any kind. But since the war the 
bright promise of a dignified and well-sustained lit- 
erature has been gradually but rapidly vanishing. 
Books are not bought as they were. The’ people do 
not read as they did. Libraries are freely offered for 
sale, and, what is most significant of all, the leading 
publishers complain that the demand for really ster- 
ling books is constantly diminishing. We hear every 
week of one or more most worthy literary ventures 
which publishers refuse to undertake, simply because 
they have lost their faith in the willingness of the 
people to supportan honorable literature. Hence dis- 
creditable books are on nearly every bookseller’s coun- 
ter, and American publishers are content that English 
houses should bring in their long lists and offer fine 
editions of standard works at prices less than they 
can afford them. We say these signs are ominous— 
portending the greatest evil. 

We believe the secret of the whole matter to be 
simply that our people are too busy with money- 
making to read books that require any application. 
The disturbance and excitement of the war disar- 


versal mania for speculation—for making speedy 
fortunes—intruded upon almost every houschold in 
the land. Our people are money mad, Extrava- 
gance is the watchword of the hour, and while this 
fever is raging it isin vain to hope for a healthier 
literary tone. Probably there are many of our own 
readers who will appreciate the change to which we 
refer. Once they found. it comparatively easy to 
devote at least a portion of their time to quiet 
reading. They felt a pride, too, in sustaining good 
works. When a publisher announced a book of 
permanent value they felt it to be their duty to en- 
courage it by actual support, They would u0 Mouic 
think of selling their libraries than they would of 
pawning their clothes. Nor would they allow asilly, 
sensation story to be placed upon their table. But 
the wild rush of war and all its excitements have 
swept away too many good things. The cry for 
money has swallowed up every other, and the pub- 
lishers look on with wonder and disgust as the old- 
time taste and scholarly aspiration seem abandoned at 
the altars of Moloch and Mammon. The country is 
full of opportunities for acquiring wealth, and now 
that the red hand of speculation has swept down in 
all its infernal power, the old paths are too narrow 
—the old ways too slow. Who would be poring 
over books when there are chances to be million- 
aires ? e 
Of course, there are some good and true who do 
not yield to the fascinations of the hour. There are 
book publishers who can recite their names with no 
hesitation—so prompt and faithful are they in main- 
taining whatever is good. These men read. If all 
the fortunes of the world were at their disposal they 
would shut to their library doors and give themselves 
to study. Such names are honored indeed. The 
publishers of critical journals know them well. 
What little of money they have is given to the lib- 
eral and hearty support of good hooks, good papers, 
and good scholars, But the rich men of the land, 
where are they? Building palatial houses, founding 
erratic institutions, giving themselves to everything 
and anything but to the generous support of an hon- 
orable literature. That which should be their pride 
is utterly neglected by them. Nor books nor papers 
get much aid from their abundance. They will give 
largely to build a public edifice, but will not think 
that with a mere bagatelle they may aid in giving to a 
whole nation a book that will be valuable for all 
time. Surely their neglect must be from forgetful- 
ness—we cannot think that it arises from pure lack 
of appreciation or disregard of a national literary 
reputation. 


While we haye no great hope for the immediate 
future in regard to this matter, yet something can 
surely be done for the correction of the eyil. Not 
only can wealthy gentlemen aid materially, but those 
of small means who love good books and who once 
found time for reading can do a vast deal by betaking 
themselves to quiet study again. Women, too, can 
do much by making an effort to check the extraya- 
gance of the hour, which, it must be said, is largely 
inspired by their demands. The publishers can also 
help in the matter by permitting only good books 
to go forth with their names. But the main trouble 
is in the wild recklessness of the times, which causes 
only unrest and unfits for reading. We are rushing 
ahead at te> high speed, and from present appear- 
ances shall awake from the dream to find our national 
literature despoiled and our taste degenerated. 

CI OS LE a 





REVIEWS. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S BIOLOGY.* 


M® SPENCER'S aim is to build up a comprehen- 

sive and ultimate system of philosophy on the 
basis of the eyolutién hypothesis, His work on 
“ First Principles” laid out the general scheme ; this 
first volume, on “Biology,” applics his doctrine to 
the phenomena of life; another yolume on the same 
subject is announced, to be followed by treatises on 
“Psychology ” and “ Sociology.” On psychology he 
published an elaborate work some eight years since, 





_*.“ The Principles of Biology.” By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. 
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system. The proposed plan is wide in its scope ;, but 
the author has already shown such capacity and 
energy that we may look forward to its, probable 
completion if his life is spared and the philosophical 
public is sufficiently interested. Both in its aim and 
its method it is far in advance of any similar project 
among English thinkers of the present generation. 
Hamilton’s scheme was neither as wide nor as defin- 
ite; and John Stuart Mill, though more acute and 
guarded, is less metaphysical and comprehensive— 
he stands in doubt where Spencer is most confi- 
dent. 

Such a scheme, by its very-boldness, has a certain 
fascination for the imagination as well as in the eye 
of reason. To arrive at the ultimate principles of 
both thought and being is one great aim of all 
speculation ; but to show how these principles may 
be evolved, by a necessary law, so as to explain the 
origin, growth, and ends of all phenomena—this is 
the highest possible philosophical achievement, for 
this is to read the riddle of the universe. And one 
of the striking points in Mr. Spencer’s discussion is 
the apparently independent way in which -he goes to 
work upon this problem, hardly noticing, almost un- 
conscious of, what others have before attempted in 
the long series of philosophical systems. He writes 
as if Greeks and Germans, Plato and Schelling, Aris- 
totle and Hegel, had never written. He takes up the 
question as it has been raised in recent times in com- 
paratively narrow and isolated schools of thought— 
the later French and English (Comte and Hamilton)— 
and hardly takes account of the more subtle and pro- 
found attempts made by the great idealists of ancient 
and modern times. He seems, in fact, unaware that 
the very idea of evolution or development, on 
which he lays such inordinate stress, is susceptible of 
further analysis, or that it may be, and has been, un- 
folded in very different forms. From idealism he 
catches one ray of light—the vision of infinite and 
absolute Being as real and positive (a vigion denied 
to Hamilton and Mansel); but he cannot show any 
connection between this Being and the rest of the 
universe, and he leaves it a dim and vague abstrac- 
tion. At the same time, he does not seem to concede 
that there may also be other ideas equally @ priori, 
universal, and necessary. 


His system is in fact made up of two parts, and the 
parts are not jointed. There is, he assures us, infinite 
and absolute being ; there is also relative and finite 
being. But what is the relation between the two? 
He does not know; he cannot define. He is certain 
that it cannot be the relation of the Creator to the 
created, but that is all that he is certain about. He 
cannot construct this relation, he does not attempt to 
do so; he does not even seem aware that in such a 
construction is the knot and problem of every great 
philosophic system, and that it has been attempted, 
in the most various methods, by the different schemes 
of modern, especially German, speculation. And yet, 
in granting the bare existence of an Infinite Being, 
that cannot be further defined, he thinks that he has 
opened up a sure way for reconciling philosophy and 
theology. As if either philosophy or theology could 
be content with a bare name; as if either of them 
could be satisfied with saying there is absolute being 
and there is relative being—but the two have no con- 
ceivable or nameable relation to each other! The 
great difficulty, then, about Mr. Spencer’s system, with 
allits claims to unity, is that it is essentially dualis- 
tic—an unreconciled dualism. Its metaphysical 
basis is not well laid; it slurs over the central and 
vital question of all metaphysics and of all the- 
ology. 

Apart from this indefinite recognition of absolute 
being, the whole of his scheme is simply a material- 
istic pantheism, wrought out by a confused intermix- 
ture of the inductive and the deductive methods. 
Over and over again he tells us that all the definite 
knowledge we can have is by mere generalization from 
experience ; and yet the fundamental doctrine of his 
philosophy is this—that from matter, force, and mo- 
tion all phenomena are derived by a universal and irre- 
sistible law. But such a universal law can never 
more be arrived at, on the inductive method, by a 
generalization from the facts of experience ; this is 
conceded by both Comte and Mill, who herein are 





Mr. Spencer, The system of the latter is, in fact, as 

much an @ priori one as any of the products of Ger- 

man speculation ; while it also lays claim in the same 

breath to being fashioned after the simple principles 
of modern inductive science. We have no objection 
to the attempt to combine both methods, and believe, 
in fact, that thus alone can a complete system be re- 
alized ; but Mr. Spencer, in his method of investiga- 
tion, claims to be purely inductive, while in the con- 
struction of his system he is purely deductive, assum- 
ing as a universal law or principle what can never be 
shown to be such in the way of empirical observya- 
tion and generalization. He is one of the most nota 

ble examples of that class of modern materializing 
thinkers who claim that all that science can do is to 
observe and classify facts, and who yet, in expound- 
ing their system, recklessly apply certain universal 
hypotheses or postulates as if they were the ultimate 
and infallible truth itself, Thus it is with both the 
main points that characterize his theory; the one, 
that all phenomena can be deduced from matter, 
force, and motion; and the other that the law of eyo- 
lution is the ultimate law of the universe. In the 
mysterious background he does indeed admit the re- 
ality of Infinite Being; but this Being is not identi- 
fied with either or all of the constructive elements 
of his system—viz., matter, force, and motion; so 
that his real theory is essentially materialistic and 
godless. And as to the law of evolution, it can 
easily be shown that it is a law which cannot have 
the ultimate force and value he ascribes to it. 


The law is this: all evolution is from the homo- 
gencous to the heterogeneous, or from the simple to 
the complex. ‘‘ Evolution,” he tells us, “is a change 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity, through continuous 
differentiations and integrations.” This certainly 
sounds like a very formidable law ; but what does it 
really amount to? Itis simply a statement, in broad 
and novel terms, of the simple fact that wherever 
there is growth it begins with ‘simple elements and 
advances to complex. That this is so is undeniable, 
so far as the appearance of the external facts or phe- 
nomena is concerned. But when we know this fact 
of evolution, how much do we really know? Have 
we got at the ultimate law of being! Have we even 
come to understand the characteristics of any class of 
facts or order of beings? Not at all. The facts of 
each order of phenomena are still to be studied. The 
law itself gives no clue to them. Nor does the law 
prove, nor can it prove, that the simple or “homo- 
geneous” elements by and of themselves produce the 
complex and heterogeneous forms which spring from 
them. In the ultimate, simple element, there must 
somehow also be a principle of differentiation, a latent 
principle from which the complex and heterogeneous 
may be derived ; or else we have a clear case of some- 
thing coming from nothing,.in defiance of all the 
principles of the inductive method and of common 
sense. If at first we have only one simple, indefinite 
element, you cannot derive from it anything but itself, 
for there is nothing init to allow of such a derivation. 
The law of evolution cannot explain such a deriva- 
tion, for that law begs the previous question, whether 
there is anything there that can be thus evolved. If 
you say there is a force in the primitive, simple ele- 
ment, whereby it can manifest itself in other and 
manifold forms, then in that force you have something 
more than the simple element with which alone you 
assume that you started. The law of evolution, in 
short, explains nothing and itself needs to be ex- 
plained. It is not, and cannot be, ultimate in 8 
system. 


In the work before us Mr. Spencer applies this law 
to the phenomena of life. Part I. gives the Data of 
Biology ; Part II., the Inductions of Biology ; Part III. 
is devoted to the question of the Evolution of Life. 
Biology in its full comprehension includes (p. 96): 1. 
“An account of the structural phenomena present- 
ed by organisms.” 2.‘ An account of the functional 
phenomena which organisms present.” 3. “An ac- 
count of the actions of structure on function, and the 
re-actions of function on structure.” 4. “ An account 
of the phenomena attending the production of suc- 
cessions of organisms; in other words, the phenomena 





of Genesis.” The special truths of the science ot 
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biology are not fully unfolded, though they are 
presupposed and used in elucidating the general 
truths which it is the chief object of the treatise to set 
forth and vindicate. That object is to show how the 
law of evolution can be carried through all the 
biological facts, and explain them. Biology has to 
do with life ; what, then, is life? Mr. Spencer examines 
several of the more recent definitions, and states acute 
objections to some of them. Schelling said that 
“Life is the tendency to individuation ;” this is re- 
jected by our author, on the ground that it would 
cover the idea of crystallization; but it distinctly 
recognizes an element which, as we shall see, is lack- 
ing in Mr. Spencer’s own definitions, which are various, 
Life (p. 70) “is the definite combination of hetero- 
gencous changes, both simultaneous and successive.” 
This he grants to be “incomplete.” Then we have 
another form of statement (p. 80): Life “is the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to external re-. 
lations ;” but this really neglects'the vital element, and 
would be as good for a machine as for an animal. 


Another attempt gives us the following and final re-- 


sult: “The definite combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and successive, in corre- 
spondence with external coexistences and sequences.” 
‘After getting familiar with his terminology it is not 
difficult to see what he means by such a “ coexistence 
and sequence” of words, though we confess that it 
leaves the subject as much a mystery as ever, and 
seems still to neglect the central and definitive element 
of the subject. A mere combination of certain inter- 
nal changes in correspondence with external changes 
is @ very vague idea, unless in the “internal” we 
recognize a distinctive clement, a principle of indi- 
viduality by which the organism is shaped and de- 
fined. But this is just what our authog does not want 
to do, as it would be fatal to his system; for such a 
simple principle cannot be “‘ evolved” by his favorite 
law. And so he leaves the fundamental idea of his 
whole treatise in a haze of words. His definition at 
the utmost gives us only the external form of the 
phenomena, as the senses discern them, but not as 
reason craves to know them. 

The most important part of this treatise in its high- 
est philosophical bearings is the third, or the evolu- 
tion of life. ‘“ We have here,” he says (p. 331), ‘to 
choose between two hypotheses—the hypothesis of 
special creation and the hypothesis of evolution.” 
“Both hypotheses imply a cause. The last certainly 
as muchas the first recognizes this cause as inscrutable. 
The point at issue is, how this inscrutable cause has 
worked in the production of living forms.” He then 


- proceeds (chapter ii.) “to the discussion of the spe- 


cial-creation-hypothesis ;” but without any proper ex- 
amination of what is implied in the idea of crea- 
tion. 

The first objection which he brings against the doc- 
trine of creation is, that “ carly ideas are not usually 
true ideas,” meaning by ‘‘early ideas” those which 
first appear not in the infant, but in the race. But 
the fact that an idea is “ early” is no great objection 
to it, provided it be constant and approved. All the 
underlying rational ideas are both early and late. 
And the underlying idea here, that of a sufficient 
cause to account for phenomena, is one of the indes- 
tructible beliefs of the race. But the special form 
which that belief assumes in the Christian doctrine 
of creation is not, in point of historic fact, to be 
reckoned among what Mr. Spencer can properly call 
early and rude beliefs; it is not found in its pure 
form in any vestige of pagan speculation ; it has been 
clearly and sharply brought out only under the light 
of the Christian system, 


Our author proceeds to tell us that this belief is ad- 
ditionally itmprobable because it “ is associated with a 
special class of mistaken beliefs ;” those, that is, which 
find the causes of physical phenomena in “some sep- 
arate personal agency ”—the polytheistic and anthro- 
pomorphic notions. Here is again a strange confusion. 
The doctrine of creation is utterly antagonistic to, 
and absolutely excludes, all polytheism and anthro- 
pomorphism; it insists upon it that proper crea- 
tion is the prerogative of one being alone, of the 
infinite and absolute God. It affirms, indeed, that 
he is personal, hut in a sense which excludes all 
finiteness, Mr. Spencer says if we relinquish the 
pagan “cosmogonies” we are logically bound to 








abandon the doctrine of creation; whereas the: pre- 
cise opposite is the truth, that we give up these cos- 
mogonies because we believe in creation. The two 
are not kindred, but contrasted. 

“This belief,” he adds, “is not countenanced by a 
single fact;” “no one ever saw a special creation.” 
Can we believe, then, only in what we see? Can 
we not accept a cause as necessary, even though 
we may see only the effect and not the act of produc- 
ing the effect? If not, how can Mr. Spencer hold to 
an absolute cause of finite phenomena? to “an in- 
scrutable cause” of them? How can he even hold 
to his own law of evolution in the case? Did he or 
anybody else ever see a new species evolved? and 
yet he assures us that they are’and must be. How 
can he prove -that the planetary system was formed 
by a process of gradual development? Did he ever 
see it done ? 

The idea of creation, we are further informed, is a 
“pseud-idea, admitting of no definite shape ;” it is 
“inconceivable ;” “ the creation of matter is inconceiy- 
able; it implies the establishment of a relation in 
thought between nothing and something—a relation 
of which one term is absent—an impossible relation.” 
To expose all the fallacies and mistakes of this ob- 
jection would carry us too far. In one sense, the cre- 
ation of matter may be said to be “ inconceivable ;” 
that is, we cannot grasp the mode, for it is the om- 
nipotent act of Deity. But this is no objection to 
our believing it to be necessary and real, for the mode 
in which any absolute cause produces finite effects is 
equally inconceivable. And yet Mr.Spencer admits 
that it is a fact that such effects are and must be the 
products of an “inscrutable cause.” So that here the 
theistic position is no more difficult than his own. 
But he adds that creation “ supposes the establish- 
ment in thought of a relation between nothing and 
something,” and that this is “impossible.” All the 
relation here to be established is simply this: that 
by the act of creation something was brought into 
being where before this act nothing was; it is not a 
relation between something and nothing (and so con- 
tradictory or impossible), but a relation between an 
absolute power andan effect produced by that power. 
The confusion is in Mr. Spencer’s own mind, and not 
in the doctrine itself. And, besides, on his own 
theory, unless he says that the finite is infinite also 
and eternal, he must logically grant that there was 
some process or law by which the infinite took on 
finite forms and established in the wide space some 
modes of existence which before had no being. And 
then he is met by the same problem and difficulty 
which he charges on the theistic system. Andas his 
Infinite Being is pure and simple and indefinable, 
has no personality, nor will, nor even active energy 
(for this implies “ differentiation ”), he is clogged by 
the additional difficulty of showing how such a form- 
less mind of an infinite could ever issue forth in 
definite action and produce from its undistinguish- 
able mass the varied forms of created existence and 
life. 

One more argument is urged against the doctrine 
of creation, and that is the existence of evil: a 
creator must have prevented all evil; because there is 
evil in the world, it must have been evolved and not 
created; the hypothesis of creation does not satisfy 
“a moral want.” This is an appeal if not to the 
odium theologicum at least to the odium morale, and it 
is one quite out of keeping with an inductive philo- 
sopher’s notion of both physical and moralevil. The 
problem of moral evil may be in some of its aspects, 
and in its ultimate vindication, a mystery beyond our 
vision ; but the argument for creation rests on an en- 
tirely independent ground. The question of moral 
evil comes up in connection not with the fact, but 
with the nature, of the first cause of all things, The 
fact of the existence of evil has only an indirect con- 
nection with the specific dogma of creation, If Mr. 
Spencer’s premise be a good one, if he really admits 
the existence of positive moral evil, or sin, then he 
admits what undermines the very basis of every 
materialistic and pantheistic scheme that can be con- 
structed, If he doesnot admit this, then he has no 
right to urge this argument. If he does admit the 
existence of sin, then he must also recognize the 
moral law as supreme and ultimate, and this implies 
amoral governor and our moral responsibility. 
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THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR SILLIMAN* 


[HE life of a man of science who for sixty years was 

connected with one of the leading colleges of the 
countyy, and who was closely associated with the lead- 
ing scientific men of this country and Europe in days 
when familiar intercourse was frequent between men 
of letters, could hardly fail to interest. But when to 
the events of a public career there is added the charm 
of a lovely personal character such as the late Pro- 
fessor Silliman possessed, the reader is delighted be- 
yond measure at the revelations of journals and familiar 
letters. All who have ever known or been instructed 
by Professor Silliman will be glad of the opportunity 
to renew their acquaintance with that courteous, almost 
courtly, gentleman and kindly friend. Professor 
Fisher has wisely allowed him to speak in great 
measure for himself, and his chief task has been to 
make selections from the numerous diaries, journals, 
and reminiscences that Professor Silliman left, and so 
weave them together as to present an harmonious pic- 
ture. Few biographers have done their task so well, 
and none since Stanley in his “ Life of Arnold” have 
made so clear to us the reality of the life and so 
transparent the character of the man. 


Probably to most of those who knew Professor Sil- 
liman only in the later years of his life he did not 
seem a great man, and they probably thought that he 
did not deserve the prominence which he possessed 
before the country. No great discovery had ever 
blazoned his name, and there ‘was nothing in the 
progress of science to recall the fact that he had been 
its chief promoter in this country. They knew that 
he was one of the pioneers, that he had begun his 
career when scientific men were few; but it was 
thought strange that an old reputation, gained from 
want of rivalry, should still enfold him when science 
had advanced beyond him. All such persons will be 
agreeably surprised when they read this account of 
his life. They will soon see that their old estimate 
was too low, and that Professor Silliman, though not 
of any great originality, did more for science in 
America than any other one man. They will see his 
powers of appreciation and application, and his gift 
of awakening enthusiasm in all his pupils. In the 
college with which he was connected he excited that 
deep interest in science which has led to the foun- 
dation of one of the best scientific schools in the 
country, and he led many young men of more genius 
than himself to devote their lives to scientific pur- 
suits. In 1818 he started the “ American Journal of 
Science,” better known, perhaps, as ‘“ Silliman’s 
Journal,” which he maintained during his active pro- 
fessional life, oftentimes at personal expense, and al- 
ways at the cost of time and labor that were never 
repaid save by the good accomplished. His early 
studies in London and Edinburgh and his sub- 
sequent editorship of the “Journal” brought him in 
intimate contact with all the best scientific men of his 
time. He was respected and appreciated by Lyell 
and Murchison, by Owen and Berzelius, and Hum- 
boldt and Agassiz. With many men he had frequent 
and intimate correspondence. His letters to and 
from Mantell and Bakewell are some of the most in- 
teresting in the present volume. His career as a 
public lecturer on chemistry and geology took him 
throughout the country from Boston to New Orleans, 
by which he greatly helped to extend the knowledge 
of geology, then beginning to attract attention and 
regarded by many as an infidel science. His social 
position by birth and breeding, his professional posi- 
tion, and the urbanity and dignity of his manners 
brought him into familiar intercourse with the wisest, 
the best, and the noblest of the land. His patriotism 
was pure and thoughtful; his views on politics were 
broad and usually correct; though brought into in- 
timate relations with prominent southerners and 
slaveholders, he never was hypocritical or double- 
faced. He was sometimes silent, but he never con- 
cealed his opinions when asked for them. 


Benjamin Silliman was born in 1779, in. Stratford, 
Connecticut. His father, General Gold 8. Silliman, 
was in the army of the Revolution, and intrusted with 
the defense of the Connecticut frontier. His child- 
een ene ines, MD Ly nee 
from his manuscript year and 
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hood was passed amidst the troubles of the war, in- 
creascd by the capture and imprisonment of his 
father. Studious in his boyhood, he entered Yale 
College, in 1792, at the early age of thirteen, where 
he displayed much maturity of thought and disgin- 
guished himself even then by his ease of composi- 
tion both in prose and verse. His college course 
over, he returned to his mother’s farm for a year, 
then taught school, and returned to New Haven to 
study law and to be a tutor in Yale College. Dr. 
Dwight was then president of the college. He saw 
signs of promise in young Silliman, and had him ap- 
pointed to the professorship of chemistry and natural 
history in 1802. Before accepting it, however, he 
was admitted to the bar. Elected to teach subjects 
of which he was almost entirely ignorant, he went 
for two winters to Philadelphia, almost the only place 
then where science could be learned. He began his 
lectures to the college in 1804, which were attended 
eagerly both by students and officers. He acquitted 
himself well, thanks to an easy manner of speaking 
and an inborn skill in manipulation. During his long 
course as a lecturer no experiment of his ever failed. 

By the foresight of President Dwight and the lib- 
erality of the college, Professor Silliman was sent to 
Europe, where he remained a year, a constant attend- 
ant on the best lectures in both London and Edin- 
burgh. Paris, on account of the war, he was unable 
to visit. On his return he devoted himself body and 
soul to his work. He lectured and studied, wrote 
and published scientific books and papers for the use 
of his classes, founded and edited the “Journal of 
Science,” and published an account of his travels, 
which was one of the most popular books of that 
kind written by an American. In 1834 he began to 
lecture in other cities, and for twenty years he gave 
one or two courses of lectures every spring, in addi- 
tion to the duties of his professoriate, besides being 
actively engaged in scientific investigations of all 
kinds. In 1851 he again visited Europe, where his 
reputation and personal qualities gained him a warm 
reception. In 1853, though still vigorous in mind and 
body, he considered his work to be done, and with- 
drew from all active connection with the college whose 
fame he had helped to swell. 

His later years were passed quietly with his family 
and his friends. His interest in science and in the 
affairs of the country did not abate, and his name 
was again made prominent in a different way by his 


_ signature to the New Haven letter to President Bu- 


chanan with regard to the Kansas outrages, and by 
his presence at the famous “rifle meeting” in the 
North Church. To the last he maintained his hope 
in the success of the cause of the right; and on the 
morning of November 24, 1864, he passed away as 
gently as he had lived, to a better world, where ru- 
mors of war are not. 

Beside the story of this life, Professor Fisher’s bi- 
ography gives us a full account, chiefly by the means 
of letters, of the scientific progress of the country, 
and of the state of Yale College in the early part of 
the century. We catch glimpses of the many emi- 
nent men with whom Professor Silliman was on fa- 
miliar terms, and we even get some unpublished in- 
cidents of the early period of our government and of 
Washington. E. 8. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——_———— 
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“Le Matérialisme Contemporain: Examen du Systéme 
du Docteur Bitchner” Par Paul Janet. Paris: 
Germer Bailliére. 1865. 


“ The Materialism of the Present Day: A Critique of 
Dr. Biichner’s System.” By Paul Janet. Translated 
Srom the French by Gustave Masson, B.A. New 

York: Bailliére Brothers. 1886. 12mo, pp. 202. 

Tue author of this book, M. Paul Janet, is a mem- 
ber of the French Institute in the Académie des Sci- 
ences ‘Morales et Politiques. As professor of phi- 
losophy at the Paris Faculté des Lettres he has for 
years been one of the supports of the idealist school 
of metaphysics, maintaining his positions both by 
his public lectures and by essays published from time 
to time in the reviews. The volume before us isa 
reprint of two essays published in the “ Revue des 

Deux Mondes,” revised andenlarged, and is intended 

as a refutation of Dr. Biichner’s “ Matter and Force” 

(“ Stoff und Kraft”), a hand-book of the modern 
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success in’ Germany, Russia, and France. That M. 
Janet’s book should be translated into German and 
English is an index of the importance which is 
attached to any attempt at criticism on, or answer to, 
the system set forth by Biichner and Moleschott. 
Without admitting the conclusions of “ Matter and 
Force,” or accepting any of the seemingly irreligious 
philosophy there set forth, we are unable to find in 
the critique of M. Janet the sufficient answer to that 
reasoning and those conclusions. There are persons 
whom it may convince, and therefore the book may 
be of value, but when severer tests are applied the 
logic of M. Janet is often remarkably weak. 

The book opens with a superficial but very reada- 
ble sketch of German philosophy since Hegel, and 
the rise and progress of materialism in the country 
which had seemed to be given over to mysticism and 
idealism, with an account of Moleschott and Vogt. 
“No force without matter, no matter without force,” 
is the first principle of the new materialist school. 
Matter and force are inseparable, and are both eternal. 
“Tmmortality of matter, immortality of force ”— 
this is the second principle. The laws of matter 
and force are immutable and universal. Spontaneous 
generation seems to follow asa necessary consequence. 
Life was manifested whenever the conditions neces- 
sary to produce it concurred. The soul is an hypo- 


thesis. “Thought is a movement of matter,” says 
Moleschott. Such is a brief statement of the leading 


points of Dr. Biichner’s excellently-written treatise, and 
these are the points which M. Janet desires to answer. 

His answer, however, is not scientific, but meta- 
physical. He endeavors to show the subjective char- 
acter of our sensations, and would almost say with 
older idealists that “ matter was only a bundle of sen- 
sations.” In a word, he desires to knock out the 
foundation of Dr. Biichner’s system by showing that 
matter has no existence outside of ourselves, though 
he expressly disclaims any suchidea. He argues that 
if matter is infinitely divisible the mind cannot con- 
ceive of matter as existing at all,and therefore there 
is no absolute necessity of matter. ‘ Matter is not an 
absolute thing, but a relative one.” He endeavors 
to prove that matter does not have a coexistent force 
within itself by the theory of inertia, from which 
this conclusion is drawn: that “matter being indif- 
ferent to rest and to motion, haying in itself nothing 
which inclines it to the one or to the other, and yet 
not being able to remain in that indeterminate condi- 
tion (neither rest nor motion), it ill not exist until 
some external force shall have communicated to it 
some determination or motion.” The principles of 
universal attraction are scouted, and are attempted to 
be disproved by theories of old mathematicians such 
as Euler and Des Cartes. 

This is a favorite method of reasoning with 
M. Janet. Against the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion and Darwin’s theory of the origin of specics, 
the principal arguments are drawn from writers who 
wrote before those theories were fully developed, 
The great trouble of the author is that he is not well 
acquainted with the facts of modern science, and is 
therefore compelled to fall back on what he hears at 
second hand, or on metaphysical reasonings, which 
never ayail in scientific discussions. In the chapter 
on “Matter and Life” he does not consider the 
borders of the three great kingdoms. He does not 
take into account those animals which are perhaps 
plants, or those plants that are little removed from 
minerals. He insists rather on a consideration of the 
highly developed forms. His discussion on “ Matter 
and Thought ” seems yery insufficient when compared 
with Bain’s reasoning in his book “ The Senses and 
the Intellect,” though Bain is by no means a disciple 
of Biichner. 

“‘Matter and Force,” and the system founded on it, 
deserves a broader consideration and can have a 
better answer than that given to it in the book of 
M. Janet. A lawyer would say that M. Janet had 
pettifogged the whole question. 
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AMERICAN. 
Mr. James SPEDDING, the editor of the noble edition 





of Bacon’s works of which Messrs. Hurd & Houghton 
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are the American publishers, recently addressed a letter 
to that firm, from his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
from which we are permitted to make an extract: “I 
have great pleasure,” Mr. Spedding writes, “in acknow 

ledging the receipt of your remittance of five per cent. 
upon the retail price of all the volumes of Bacon’s works 
sold since they became your property; and though you 
express regret for the smallness of the amount I am 
bound to confess that it is more than I ever received 
here. Indeed, I may say that it is the first personal ex- 
perience I have had from which I could infer that this 
book, or any other, can be made to yield any profit at 
all to the author; though I am, of course, aware that 
authors do in many cases make their works profitable.” 
That the English edition of so celebrated a writer as 
Bacon should pay its last and best editor nothing, is one 
of the “curiosities of literature.’ Mr. Spedding, how- 
ever, is not discouraged by his want of success at home, 
for he announces in his letter that he is just going to 
press with two more volumes of his edition, which will 
comprise the life and letters of Bacon, and will perhaps 
finish the series, which, so far, extends to fifteen volumes. 
The American edition, which was projected by Mr. 0. W. 
Wight, and originally published by Messrs. Taggard & 
Brown, has been more successful than could have been 
expected, having sold to the extent of fifteen hundred 
sets. Seven hundred subscribers were obtained before 
the publication of the first volume. There was a large- 
paper edition of one hundred copies, at three dollars a 
volume, but it is no longer in the market. The forth- 
coming volumes will, of course, be reprinted by Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton, though hardly before the close of the 
present year. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have in the 
press, and will soon publish, “A Memorial of the Rev. 
John Keble,” containing a series of biographical papers 
by Sir J. T. Coleridge, which originally appeared in the 
London Guardian, with other articles from other sources 
the whole being edited by Bishop Potter, of New York, 
who will furnish aa introduction and notes. They have 
also nearly ready, “Principles of the Law of Contracts, 
with Examples of their Application,” by the Hon. Theron 
Metcalf, late associate justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By way of contrast to this last 
work we may mention a charming little book which 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have in hand for the next 
holiday season, and which is no less than that sweetest 
and most perfect of all romances, “ Undine.” It will be 
illustrated by Herrick, and will match Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton’s edition of “ Picciola.” 

To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: In a late issue, and under the title of, 1 
think, “Plain Talk to American Writers,” you lament 
the absence of men of geniusat the present time. I admit 
the justice of your remarks, but do you not think this 
lack of great works arises from the poor encouragement 
received by writers of genius at the hands of publishers ? 
Unfortunately, men of great genius are generally too poor 
to pay for the publications of their writings, and I know 
unless this is done, in part at least, the New York pub. 
lishers will not accept the writing of an American. A 
foreigner of any notoriety will find ready publishers on 
this side of the Atlantic, but a native—a citizen of the 
United States—‘“ stands no chance,” or but very little. 

As you might suppose, I have not written the above 
merely to rail against the publishers. I have an object 
in view, and that object I will unfold. In your article 
you call upon the literati of America to give the world a 

eat poem—something above the wishy-washy trash of 

alpine and cotemporaries. Do you think that I could 
write a more than ordinary poem? Perhaps I can—by 
accident ! 

I have a—something nearly completed, which I con. 
sider a “ poem,” asit will contain about nineteen hundred 
lines, and they rhyme! Ihave entitled it “ Remona.” It 
is an Italian tale, and the scene is laid in Venice. As 
my circumstances—I make a subsistence for myself and 
family by writing “any and everything” for the press 
( fine pay /)—will not permit me to pay for its publication, 
I have a proposition to make. If I send you the manu: 
script when it is completed, will you peruse it carefully, 
and if you think it above mediocrity, if you believe it 
worth publishing, will you then recommend its publica- 
tion to Messrs. Carleton, Appleton, or some other house 
in the city, securing a fair compensation for my labor? 

If you will do so, intimate it in your next issue, and I 
will forward the manuscript as soon as completed. 
will not give you my name, because my egotism does not 
extend so far. If you decide that the work is worth pub- 
lishing, I will reveal myself under true colors, as the 
sailors say. Until then you must be satisfied with my 
assurance that I have scribbled rhyme before. 

Respectfully, “ SCRIBBLER.” 

New York, May 19, 1866. 

P.S.—Please to depart from your usual custom of not 
noticing anonymous communications, by paying attention 
to this. I assure you most solemnly that I am earnest in 
what I write. 

We should be happy to read “ Scribbler’s ”. poem if we 
had time, but, unfortunately, we have not. As for our 
recommendation of it, or that of any journal, it would 
be worthless to him, most of our publishers, especially 
those of New York, depending entirely upon their own 
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judgment, or upon that of their “readers,” as to what 
they ought to publish. We doubt whether Mr. Bryant’s 
indorsement of ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” supposing that immor- 
tal work were still in manuscript, would have any weight 
with Mr. Carleton, who just now finds “metal more at- 
tractive” in Josh Billings and Miles O'Reilly. If 
“Scribbler” believes in himself, he should finish his 
poem, and offer it to a publisher on its merits. The best 
house for poetry is unquestionably that of Ticknor & 
Fields, who, we have no doubt, will at once recognize 
“Scribbler,” if he be what he seems to suppose--a man 
of genius. 


THERE is something very characteristic in the poem 
below, its very carelessness adding to its freshness and 
originality : 

THE STORY OF A CANE. 
Carelessly sauntcring down the lane, 
Humming an air and twirling his cane, 

Dick would never have thought of me, 

But for a hap, as you shall see. 

Dick was wicked—I’ve told him s0 ; 

He only chokes and taps his toe: 

‘Tis a parlous tale, I'd have you know-- 

I can’t tell all; *twas long ago. 

Young no longer, and long since one 

In all that’s to come and all that’s done, 

T can’t help thinking of that spring day 
When he twirled his cane and asked me yeu ? 
Fiery eyes I had for my dower ; 

I tamed his will—such eyes can glower ! 

*T was I grew strong as he grew weak— 
Never a tongue he had to speak. 

Twirled he his cane as he slunk me past- 
*Twas a little white hand that grasped it fast 
Still have I got it—it stands in our hall— 

A light rattan with a braided ball. 

I sent Dick word that I had his cane, 

And if he would come ’twere his again ; 

He answered me back: *T'was mine by right, 
And himself beside, could I bide the sight ! 
A will that is conquered opens the way— 
Sweet the confession, more proper the yea ; 
The stronger love's fetters the more the scars, 
And glowering eyes can weld the bars. 

Tis a vantage ground for a fiery girl, 

If a venturesome youth gives his cane a twirl; 
The light rattan gives way to the staff; 
We've tried them both—but I can’t tell half. 
The children ask why, once in a while, 

Papa don’t walk with that cane; we smile! 
Take it yourself, dear Richie, I say, 

’T will make you a nice little pony to-day. 

WE have received the following note from Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin : 

To THE Epiror oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DEAR Simm: A late number of THE Round TABLE 
answers a question in relation to an allusion in Tenny- 
son’s “Dream of Fair Women.” Will you be good 
enough to publish the following questions also with 
regard to allusions in the same poem ? 

Who is alluded to in the sixty-eighth stanza, com- 
mencing, 

**Or her who knew that love can vanquish death” ? 
And who was the Fulvia mentioned in the sixty-fifth 
stanza ? M. E. D. 


We are rather rusty in out-of-the-way reading, but 
our impression is that Fulvia was the wife of Antony, 
and tbat the second “fair woman ” whose identity our 
correspondent seeks to fix, was the chére amie of one of 
the early French kings. Some of our readers may be 
able to answer both questions more satisfactorily than 
we can at present. 


Messrs. LEYpoLpT & Hout have in preparation three 
unique works, each a masterpiece in its way, of the 
language in which it is written. The first of these, 
“Sakuntala,” the purest specimen of the ancient. drama 
ef the Hindus, is to be edited by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who 
will probably reprint the poetical translation of Mr. 
Monier Williams. The second, “Frethiof’s Saga,” will 
be edited, and in part translated, by Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
who now has the work in hand. The third, Lessing’s 
drama of “Nathan the Wise,” has been translated for 
the series by a Jady of Boston, whose name we are not at 
liberty to give. Messrs, Leypoldt & Holt have also in 
preparation several other works of a similar character, 
which will be announced hereafter. 


Mx. JOHN RussELL BARTLETT is about to publish 
“ The Literature of the Rebellion : A Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets relating to the Great Civil War in the 
United States.” It is too soon to write the history of 
the terrible struggle through which we have passed, but 
it is not too soon to collect its bibliography, and we are 
glad to learn that it has been undertaken by such # com- 
petent hand. The extent of the project may be inférred 
when we state that it will embrace titles of upwards of 
six thousdnd different works, and will make a volume of 
about five hundred pages. The edition will be limited to 


two hundred and fifty copies in royal octavo, and sixty 
copies in quarto, the price of the former being six dollars 
per copy and that of the latter twelve dollars. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. S. 8. Rider & Bros., Providence, and 
Messrs. Draper & Halliday, Boston. 


WE have received from Mr. W. L. Shoemaker the fol- 
lowing poem : 
RAIN UPON THE ROOF. 

The night, with her sable pinions, 
Is hovering o’er the earth, 

And far through her dark dominions 
Ring tinkling tones of mirth: 

The moon is no longer beaming, 
And the clouds are all star-proof, 

As I sit in my chamber, dreaming 
Of the rain upon the roof. 


There is no sound diurnal 
E’er yields me such delight 

As the step of the soft rain vernal 
On the rattling roof at night: 

I am wrapt in pleasant fancies, 
While slumber is far aloof, 

As I list to the dainty dances 
Of the rain upon the roof. 


The wind is awake and dashing 
The drops on the window-pane, 
And the leaves, like cymbals clashing. 
Keep time with the rythmic rain ; 
But no discordant clatter 
Ofa solitary hoof 
Comes now to mar the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof. 


From the night so grim and sooty 
Will a morning fair arise, 
With a myriad forms of beauty 
To glad our wondering eyes ; 
For the Spirit of Spring is working 
At her marvelous web and woof, 
And a part of her spell is lurking 
In the rain upon the roof. 


It brings to me a vision 
Of flowers and fruitful trees, 
In @ Jand that seems elysian, 
All alive with birds and bees; 
Where sweetest songs are gushing 
Aloud, without reproof, 
And the rippling rills are rushing, 
Like the rain upon the roof. 
I see the grain grow greener 
For the blessing of the skics, 
That makes man’s face serener, 
And lights with joy his eyes : 
I anticipate the pleasure 
Heaven grants for his behoof, 
And my heart leaps to the measure 
Of the rain upon the roof. 
Thus do I muse and listen 
To the music of the rain, 
Whose drops innumerous glisten, 
Like diamonds, through the pane; 
And I’m wrapt in pleasant fancies, 
While slumber is far aloof, 
As L list to the dainty dances 
Of the rain upon the roof. 


WE have received the following note from Chicago : 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 


DEAR Sm: Can you or any of your readers inform me 
who is the author of the following lines, and, also, where 
the whole poem can be found ? 
‘The waves that plunged along the shore 

Said only, Dreamer, dream no more. 


** And still the legions charged the beach, 
And rang the battle-cry like speech ; 
But changed was the imperial strain: 
It murmured, Dreamer, dream again.” 


I found the above fragment in a book entitled “A 
Summer Cruise,” written by Robert Carter, and pub- 
lished by Crosby & Nichols, Boston, in 1864, and have 
been unable to learn its author’s name. . H. M. 
The lines in question are a portion of a poem by Mr. 
George William Curtis, the popular lecturer, which may 
be found in a volume of sea poetry, collected some ten or 
fifteen years since by Mr. J. W. Higginson, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. Its title is “Tha- 
latta.” : 

Mr. LAWRENCE KEHOE has just published, in blue 
and gold, a trifle larger than the usual size, a Volume of 
“May Carols, and Hymns and Poems,” by Aubrey 
De Vere. We know but little of the writer, save that 
he is sometimes called the Catholic poet of Ireland, of 
which country he is, we believe, a native, and that he 
has published several volumes of vérse, mostly of a 
tender, meditative character, which one is more willing 
to praise than to tead much of. He has had the suf- 
frages of mightier men than himself, however, as may be 
seen in Miss Kate Field’s paper on “The Last Days of 
Walter Savage Landor,” in the June number of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” where may be found a few extracts 
from an early volume of Mr. De Vere’s, together with 





volume of “ May Carols” before us is not, as one might 
suppose from its title, a series of songs in praise of the 
festal month, but a collection of hymns, so to speak, in 
honor of her to whom the month of May has been dedi- 
cated by the Catholic Church—the Virgin Mary. Of 
course the carols are religious, and of course they are 
Catholic in their spirit, but there is profitable reading in 
them for all that ; for, beyond and above their devotion, 
they are poetical, exhibiting trains of thought common 
to all pious minds and with which all should sympathize, 
and containing admirable descriptions of the season of 
May, reminding us in this respect of some of the land- 
scape-sections of “In Memoriam.” Here, for instance, is 
a night-piece : 
‘The moon, ascending o’er a mass 
Of tangled yew and sable pine, 


What sees she in yon watery glass ? 
A tearful countenance divine. 


Far down the winding hills between 
A sea of vapor bends for miles, 
Unmoving. Here and there, dim-seen, 
The knolls above it rise like isles. 


The tall rock glimmers, spectre-white ; 
The cedar in its sleep is stirred ; 

At times the bat divides the night ; 
At times the far-off flood is heard. 


Above, that shining blue !—below 
That shining mist!; Oh, not more pure 
Midwinter’s landscape, robed in snow, 
And fringed with frosty garniture. 


The fragrance of the advancing year— 
That, that assures us it is May. 

Ah, tell me, in the heavenlier sphere 
Must all of earth have passed away?” 


The following lines have the richness of summer, 
breathing of June rather than May : 


‘¢ Pleasant the swarm about the bough ; 
The meadow-whisper round the woods; 
And for their coolness pleasant now 
The murmur of the falling floods. 


Pleasant beneath the thorn to lie, 
And let a summer fancy loose ; 
To hear the cuckoo’s double cry, 
To make the noontide sloth’s excuse. 


Panting, but pleased, the cattle stand, 
Knee-deep in water weed and sedge, 
And scarcely crop the greener band 
Of osiers round the river’s edge. 
But hark! Far off the south wind sweeps 
The golden-foliaged groves among, 
Renewed or lulled, with rests and leaps— 
Ah! how it makes the spirit long 
To drop its earthly weight, and drift 
Like yon white clond, on pinions free, 
Beyond that mountain’s purple rift, 
And o’er that scintillating sea!” 
This is poetry, if we know what poetry is. 
THE note below comes to us from Washington : 
To THE EpIToR oF THE ROUND TABLE: * 
DEAR Sir: I noticed in a late issue of THz Rounp 
TABLE a very incisive and piquant criticism upon the 
Rev. Ralph Hoyt and his “ World-Sale,” taken from the 
Spectator, which criticism I believe you fully indorse. 
Now, while I do not doubt the ability of the Spectator to 
criticise, I do not like the slashing onslaught it has made 
upon so esteemed and eminent an author as the Rev. 
Ralph Hoyt ; besides, it is very unfair to take one produc- 
tion of an aythor and judge his abilities by its merits. 
Articles can be found from the pen of any distinguished 
author, of this or any other country, that would not bear 
the test of severe scathing criticism. If any one can 
read,Mr. Hoyt’s poems entitled “Life and Landscape” 
without being convinced that the author is a poet of ac- 
knowledged ability, then I desire to know in what does 
true poetry consist. For this reason I write you to obtain 
your estimate of Mr. Hoytand his poems. Please comply 
with my request and oblige, yours truly, 
: G. A. TRACY. 
We copied a portion of the article from the Spectator 
to which our correspondent refers. as a sample of the 
criticism to which ‘our poetry is subjected in England, 
on account of its misrepresentation there, without intend- 
ing to indorse or confute its statements. We have the’ 
greatest respect for the talent of the Rev. Ralph Hoyt, 
one of whose poems, “ Old,” received the commendations 
of the late Edgar A. Poe, and which we. have. always 
thought an unique specimen of our literature. His 
“World-Sale” is far inferior in every respect. Further 
than this we cannot satisfy our correspondent. 
A NEW journal of home and foreign literature will soon 
be published at Trenton, N. J., under the title of “Opin- 
ion.” Its plan differs in some respects from that.of any 
similar periodical in the country, embracing’ as it does not 
only the best original matter that can be procured, with 
gelections from the best European sources, but~also 
selections from our own magazines and journals. It will 
consist of thirty-two large octavo pages, and will be issued 
weekly, at the price of four dollars a year. : 








the comments of Landor, who was generous to ‘a fault 
when speaking of those whom he admired, The little 


Tre second number of “The Crescent Monthly ” con 
tains a number of interesting papers, as, “General Lee 
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and his Campaigns ;” “The Hamadryad ;” “Philip my poisoning her, his preface related the known case of 


Son ;” “ Lee to the Rear ;” “ Chess Gossip ;” “The Letter ;” | Wainwright, the London author, who had been tried and 


perhaps, of Spain, the late Confederate States have suffered 


most in the forgery of their stamps. Mr. Stourton gives, 
and “Lord Macaulay.” We copy below a sonnet by Mr. | convicted of suchacrime. So, many other novelists have 


Paul H. Hayne: 


“Behold! how weirdly, wonderfully grand 

The shapes and colors of yon sunset sky! 

Rare isles of light in crimson oceans lie, 
Whose airy waves seem rippling, bright and bland, 
Up the soft slopes of many a mystic strand— 

While luminous capes, and mountains high 

In golden pomp and proud regality, 

O’erlook the frontiers of that fairy-land. 

But now, in transformations swift and strange. 
The vision changes! Castles, glittering fair, 

And sapphire battlements of loftiest range 

Commingle with vast spire and gorgeous dome, 
Round which the sunset rolls a purpling foam, 
Girding the transient Venice of the air !” 


Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS has published a letter in Mr. Jesse is a canine enthusiast, finding a great many 
a Philadelphia paper claiming that what seemed improb- | ™0re virtues in the dog than we can allow most men to 
able and exaggerated in her romance called “ The Gold | POSs¢ss—as many, indeed, - forty in all (which, by the 
Brick ” really was founded on facts. The three points | @Y, is the number of articles that Theodore Hook ex- 
pressed his willingness to subscribe to)—the most ques- 
He mentions two dogs 
which were human, or inhuman, enough to commit sui- 
cide ; one a fox-hound, which probably laid violent hands, 
or rather paws, upon itself out of remorse for the in- 
nocent but crafty lives it had assisted in taking; the 
other a little Havana dog, whatever that breed may mean, 
which belonged to the landlady of an inn at Honfleur, 
and which drowned itself on account of a seton on its 


neck, running out into the sea, and holding its head 
confinement in these mines; third, that in these mines} U2der the water, sad dog that it was, until the vital 
was a “sweating oven,” which was close to the ovens | Park was extinct. That the dog was formerly regarded 
where the bread was baked, and into which, when heat- 


ed while the baking was going on, refractory prison- Prix, who, in an antiquarian work published by him, 


which criticism has challenged as improbable are: 
first, that, at the close of the last century, a 
woman was tried in Connecticut for child-murder, con- 
victed as guilty in the second degree, and sentenced to 
sit upon a gallows erected on the public common of New 
Haven for one hour, with a halter around her neck, and 
after that to be confined in the state prison of Simsbury 
mines for eight years; second, that the state prison of 
Connecticut was erected over Simsbury copper mines, 
and that the prisoners had to work out their terms of 


ers were thrust in extreme cases. 
The reply to the first of these three points is historical 
and strictly true: that some time between 1815 and 


1820 a very young woman, convicted at New Haven of | the tribunal at Brie, in 1601 ; a third before the justices 


murder in the second degree, was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, preceded by sitting upon a public gallows on the 
public green or square of that city with a halter around 
her neck for one hour; that this punishment was in 
every respect carried out in the presence of a multitude of 
witnesses, many of whom must now be living; that 
Mrs. Stephens saw the woman, who certainly was alive 
seven years ago; and, with great propriety and correct 
woman-feeling, declines giving her name, not having 
either “the wish or the right to bring the shame and, 
perhaps, injustice of her youth upon her harmless old 
age.” 

On the second point Mrs. Stephens alleges that Sims- 
bury copper mines “,were used as a state prison until 
about the year 1830, when the present structure of 
Weathersfield was completed ;” that this prison is now a 
ruin, but was visited in 1823 by Mrs. Stephens’s father, 
who spent a day in examining it, and that her descrip- 
tfon of the prisoners descending, one by one, through a 
narrow trap to their sleeping places in the black depths 


| thought it worth while, when introducing incidents or 


| characters which might be considered improbable or un- 
| real, tomention their origin. If Mrs. Stephens had done 
| the same in “The Gold Brick,” she would have vindi- 


| cated her own veracity and increased the interest of her 
| romance. 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. GroRGE R. JESSE has lately published a couple 

of solid volumes entitled “ Researches into the History 
| of the British Dog,” and containing a world of informa- 
| tion in relation to the most human of domestic animals. 


among other things, a description of the true and false 
head of Jeff Davis, which is amusing in its way. Here 
it is: 
GENUINE. 

Davis has a short beard, which 
is seen very clearly. : 

Top of the coat is of much Top of the coat contrasts 
the same color as the back- strongly with the background. 


round. 
¥ Very little of the frontof the A great dealof the frontof the 
shirt is shown. shirt is shown. 

In the inscription the “C” The “C” of “ Confederate” 
of ‘* Confederate,” and the last andthe last A” of * America” 


“A” of “America” are on a are ona line with the nose. 
line with the mouth. 


The portrait of Davis is like, The face is not at all like 
and has a fixed and stern ex- Davis, and has a very s/upid eéx- 
pression about it. pression about it. 

ONE of the best of Prof. Aytoun’s poems is the fol- 


lowing translation from the modern Greek or Romaic : 


** Why look the distant mountains 
So gloomy and so drear? 


FORGED. 
Beard scarcely visibie.5 


tionable of which is revenge. 


as a semi-human being is shown by M. Berriat Saint- 


gives a list of a trial of one hundred animals in the 
middle ages, four of which were dogs, one being arraigned 
by the parliament of Toulouse, in 1525; another before 


Are rain-clouds passing o’er them. 
Or is the tempest near ¢ 

No shadow of the tempest 
Is there, nor wind nor rain— 

‘Tis Charon that is passing by 
With all his gloomy train. 


‘The young men march before him, 

In all their strength and pride ; 

The tender little infants, 
They totter by his side ; 

The old men walk behind him, 
And earnestly they pray— 

Both old and young imploring him 
To grant some brief delay. 


- 


‘**O Charon! halt, we pray thee, 
By yonder little town, 
Or near that sparkling fountain 
Where the waters wimple down! 
The old will drink and be refreshed, 





of the peace at Chartres, in 1605; and the fourth, in 
1640, before the magistrates at Meaux. These odd trials 
of animals appear to have been begun at Laon, in 1120, 
with an action against a swarm of destructive caterpil- 
lars, and to have closed in 1741, with the trial of a cow 
at Poitou. The defect of Mr. Jesse’s work is the enthu. 
siasm of the writer, and the vast amount of material 
which it contains, and which is thrown together in a 
rather disorderly manner. 


AMONG. recent translations of Homer we have seen 


“Tliad,” which is if anything superior to that of Lord 
Derby, being as accurate in the main as it is scholarly 
throughout. How admirable, for instance, is this de- 
scription of the occupation of Andromache when the wail- 


ing of the city over the death of Hector suddenly smites 
her ear: 








‘But to Hector’s wife 
No tidings of her husband yet had come, 





of the mine, is “ word for word as he described the scene | 
to her many a time in after years.” 

As to the third point, Mrs. Stephens says that five | 
years ago, when the idea of writing her book came into | 
her mind, she sent a relative-to examine this abandoned | 
prison, who described it to her as it then stood, and 
doubtless now stands, “ the mines in which the prisoners 
slept, the well of pure, cool water gushing up in the 
depths, the oven where bread was baked, and close to it 
the sweating-closet which was used for punishment in 
extreme cases.” 

Allowing that these statements are true (Mrs. 
Stephens has evidently adopted and made them with 
good faith in their truth), the question arises, what sort 
of religion and civilization was there in Connecticut, as 
late as 1830, when such things were done under the 


No trustly messenger had brought her word 
That Hector still remained without the walls. 
She in a chamber of her lofty palace 

Was weaving a large, double, purple robe 
Inlaid with rich embroid'ry, and had bidden 

Her fair-tressed maidens gird with blazing fire 

And ampled tripod, to prepare the bath 

For Hector when from battle he return’d. 

She knew not, simple woman, that he lay 

Far from the bath, by bright-eyed Pallas quell’d 
Beneath fierce Peleus’ son. Sudden she heard 

The sound of grief and wailing from the tower, 

And, staggering, dropped the shuttle from her hands ; 
Then to her fair-haired maidens spoke again.” 


Helen’s lament over Hector, at the close of the twenty- 
fourth book, is very touchingly rendered : 
“Then Helen last took up the mournfal dirge : 
‘Hector, thou dearest far of all my kin— 
Would I had died, ere Paris, now my spouse, 
Brought me to Troy—the twentieth year is this 





sanction of the law? We hear of convicts working in 
the mines of Austria, Siberia, and Brazil, but doubt 
whether in any of these can be found such a horrible) 
thing as “the sweating oven,” in which refractory | 
prisoners were liable to be half baked. It is for Connec- 
ticut to disprove, if possible, the accusation squarely | 
brought against her by Mrs. Stephens. 
It is doubtfal whether it is quite artistical to introduce | 
very exceptional incidents intoa work of fiction. When | 
done it is usual to justify it in the preface. When Dick- | 
ens exposed the brutality and ignorance of Squeers, at 
Dotheboy’s Hall, he stated, in his preface, the facts upon 
which he had based his story. So, also, when he intro- 
duced, in “ Bleak House” a gin-drinker destroyed by spon- 
taneous combustion, a thing so unusual and horrible that 
many thought it a wild invention, he stated in his preface 
the medical and other authorities which had supplied him 
with the facts. When Bulwer, in “Lucretia,” made a 
villain insure a young girl’s life to make money by slowly | 


Since first I quitted my loved native land ; 

Yet never heard I taunting word from thee. 

But if my sisters, brothers, or long-robed 
Sisters-in-law, or mother me reproached 

(For kind as father ever was the king), 

Thou wouldst dissuade them and disarm their wra th, 
By thy mild words of gentleness and ruth. 
Therefore for thee, not for myself alone, 

DoI unhappy weep: For no one else 

Throughout broad Troy is friendly or kind to me; 
But all who see me shudder.’ ” 


THE mania for collecting postage stamps has added a 
new word to the language, “ philotelist,” which is “the 
last new cognomen for those engaged in the interesting 
study of stamp-collecting.” So, at least, says a Mr. J. M. 
Stourton, who has lately published a volume entitled 
“Postage Stamp Forgeries, or The Collector’s Vade 
Mecum,” the object of wh: th is to enlighten the English 
collector in regard to the differences between real and 





The young the disk will fling, 
And the tender little children 
Pluck flowers beside the spring. 


** I will not stay my journey, 
Nor halt by any town, 
Near any sparkling fountain 
Where the waters wimple down ; 
The mothers coming to the well 
Would know the babes they bore ; 
The wives would clasp their husbands, 
Nor could I part them more !"* 


THE dialect-poetry of England, which is much richer 


: . : than one would expect, is attracting considerable atten 
nothing that will compare with Wright’s version of the 


tion there, the past year witnessing the publication of 
three volumes devoted to that of Lancashire alone. The 
cotton-famine, as it was called, which, the reader need 
hardly be told, was occasioned by our rebellion, produced 
a number of true singers, one of the best of whom, 
Samuel Laycock, addressed a poem to his new-born 
child, of which the following stanzas are a fair specimen : 
WELCOME, BONNY BRID! (a) 
Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
_ But shouldn’t ha’ come just when tha did: 
Toimes are bad: 
We're short o’ pobbies (2) for eawr Joe, 
But that, of course, tha didn't know, 
Did ta, lad? 
Aw’'ve often yeard mi feyther tell 
‘At when aw coom i’ th’ world misel (c) 
Trade wur slack: 
An’ neaw it’s hard wark pooin’ throo (@) ; 
But aw munno fear thee (¢)—iv aw do 
Tha’ll go back. 
Cheer up! these toimes ‘ull awter (/) soon ; 
Aw’m beawn to beigh (g) another spoon— 
One for thee; 
An’ as tha’s sich a pratty face, 
Aw’'ll let thee have eawr Charley's place 
On mi knee, 





We'n nobbut getten (4) coarsish fare, 

But eawt o’ this:tha’st ha’ thi share, 
Never fear. 

Aw hope tha’ll. never want a mec), 

But allus fill thi bally weel, 
While tha’rt here. 

Thi feyther’s noan bin wed s0 long (é), 

An’ yet tha sees he’s middlin’ throng 
Wi’ yo’ 0’: (j) 

Besides thi little brother, Ted, 

We'n one upsteers, aslecp I’ bed 
Wi’ eawr Joe. 

But though we’n (k) childer two or three, 

We'll mak a bit o’ reawm for thee— 
Bless thee, lad! 

Tha'rt the prattiest brid we han i’ th’ nest, 

Come, hutch up closer to mi breast, 
Aw’m thi dad! 


The finest, perhaps, of the living Lancashire poets is 


Edwin Waugh, who sympathizes profoundly with the 
feelings of the poor, which are never more touchingly 





bogus postage stamps, or facsimiles, as the venders of 














(a) Bird. 2) P ‘orridge. Cc if (da) Pulling through. (¢) I 


‘f) Will alter. (g) I’m hound to buy. 


t. @H d A With 
ral. Wet. ) Has not been wed very long. (j) 
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and truly painted than in his artless poems. What can 
be better, for instance, than this charming love-song ? 


* The dule’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine, 

My ribbins *ll never be reet: 

Here, Mally, aw’m like (a) to be fine, 
For Jamie ’ll be comin’ to-neet: 

He met me i’ th’ lone (0) t’other day, 
Aw’re (c) gooin’ for wayter to th’ well, 

An’ he begged that aw’d wed him i’ May; 
Bi th’ mass, if he'll let me, aw will. 


** When he took my two honds into his, 
Good Lord, heaw they trembled between. 
An’ aw dursn’t look up in his face 
Becose on him seein’ my een ; 
My cheek went as red as a rose; 
There's never a mortal can tel, 
Heaw happy aw felt; for thae knows 
One couldn't ha’ axed him theirsel (4). 


* But th’ tale wur at th’ eend o’ my tung— 

To let it eawt wouldn't be reet,— 

For aw thought to seem forrod wur wrung, 
So aw towd him aw’d tell him to-neet: 

But, Mally, thae knows very weel, 
Though it isn’t a thing one should own, 

If aw’d th’ pikein’ o’ th’ world (¢) to mysel, 
Aw’d eather ha’ Jamie or noan. 


‘‘ Neaw, Mally, aw've towd thae my mind, 

What would to do, iv *twur thee?” 

“ Aw’'d tak him just while he’re inelined, 
An’ a farrantly (f) bargain he'd be ; 

For Jamie's as graidly (g) a lad, 
As ever stept eawt into th’ sun: 

Go jump at thy chance, an’ get wed, 
An’ mac th’ best o’ th’ job when it’s done.” 


** Eh dear! but its time to be gwon, 
Aw shouldn't like Jamie to wait ; 
Aw connut for shame be too soon, 
An’ aw wouldn't for th’ world be too late. 
Aw’m 0’ ov a tremble to th’ heel,— 
Dost think ‘at my bonnet "ll do?” 
“ Be off, lass, thac looks very weel, 
He wants noan o’ thy bonnet, thae foo !"" 


Tue finest of all the poets of Cumberland was Miss 
Susanna Blamire, whose best pieces may be found in 
most collections of English verse. How admirable, for 
instance, is this couplet of hers : 


* And when a leaf fa’s to my feet, 
I'll ca’ it a word from thee !” 


Here is a little song of hers which we never saw before. 
It is taken from “The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, 
with Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Glossary,” edited 
by Sydney Gilpin, and first published by Messrs. Rout- 
1 & Sons : 
edge SONG. 
i, 
Yo lo’e the carle that is sae auld, 
Alak! it is nai’ my hature ; 
Save but threc hairs he wad be bald, 
And wears nae wig to look the better. 
The staff he’s used this twenty year 
I saw him burn it i’ the fire; 
Sae young the gowk tries to appear, 
And fain wad mak ilk wrinkle liar.5 
2. 
My Sandy has na muckle gear, 
But then he has an air sae genty ; 
He’s aye sae canty, ye wad swear 
That he had goud and siller plenty. 
He says he cares na for my wealth ; 
And though we get nought frae my daddie, 
He'll cater for me while he’s health ; 
Good night—I’m off then wi’ my laddie. 
Excellent, likewise, is this song by Robert Anderson, 
a poet of Carlyle, which we take from the same collection. 
The gloss which accompanies it is scarcely necessary, 
though we let it remain for the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with the dialects of England. 


SONG. 
When i’ the wood, I heard some talk ; 
They cutter’d [whispered] on, but varra low ; 
I hid mysel ahint a yek [oak], 
An’ Peggy wi’ a chap suin saw: 
He smackt her lips, she cried, ‘Give owre! 
We lasses aw are pleag’t wi’ men ;”’ 
I tremblin’ stuid, but dursent speak, 
Tho’ fain wad coddled Peggy Pen! 


He cawt her Marget, sometimes Miss ; 
He spak queyte feyne, and kiss’d her han’; 
He bragg’d of aw his fadder hed ; 
I sigh’'d—for we’ve nae house or lan’: 
Said he, ‘‘ My dear, I’ve watch’d you oft, 
And seen you link through wood and glen, 
With one George Moor, a rustic poor, 
Not fit to wait on sweet Miss Pen!" 


She drew her han’, and tura’d her roun’ ; 
“ Lets hae nae mair sec talk,” says she ; 
“Tho’ Gwodie Muir be nobbet puir, 
He’s dearer nor a prince to me! 
My fadder scauls [scolds], mwornr, nuin, and neet; 
My mudder fratches [quarrels] sair—what then ? 
This warl’s gear cou’d never buy 
Frae Gworge, the lnive 0’ Peggy Pen!" 


one’s walt 
Handeome. 








be. (%) In the lane. (c)I was. 


\ (@) Asked him 
() The choice of all the world. (/) Capital. (@) 


| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 

















**O Miss !” says he, “ forget such fools ; 
Nor heed the awkward, stupid clown : 
If such a creetcher spoke to me, 
I’d quickly knock the booby down.”’ 
“Come on,” says I, * thy strength e’en try: 
An’ head owre heels sec chaps I'd sen’ : 
Lug off thy cwoat: I'll feight aw neet, 
Wi’ three, leyke thee, for Peggy Pen.” 5 

WE copied recently, from John Davies’s “ Scourge of 
Folly,” some verses of his on Shakespeare’s “ Venus and 
Adonis.” We have since met with another early refer- 
ence to that poem in Thomas Robinsgon’s “ Anatomie of 
the English Nunnery at Lisbon ” (1630), where it is placed 
with Peele’s and Seogin’s “ Jests,” two coarse books of 
the period, which Mr. Hazlitt reprinted in his “ Shake- 
speare’s Jest Books.’ Speaking of the confessor of the 
nuns, Robinson says : 

“ And when he is merrily disposed (as that is not 
seldom) then must his darling Kate Knightley play him 
amerry fit, and sister Mary Brooke, or some other of his 
late-comewags, must sing him one baudy song or other 
to digest his meal. Then after supper it is usual for 
him to reade a little of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ the jests of 
George Peele, or some other such scurrilous booke ; for 


there are few idle pamphlets printed in England which 
he hath not in-his house.” 








PERSONAL. 

Mr. WHITTIER may congratulate himself on the suc- 
cess of his little idy], “Snow-Bound,” of which twenty 
thousand copies have been printed. 

Mr. WILLIAM LLoyD GARRISON is likely to receive a 
testimonial from his friends, a movement having been 
set on foot to raise fifty thousand dollars for his benefit. 

Mrs. R. H. STODDARD, whois at her country residence, 
on the southern coast of Massachusetts, is said to be 
busy with a new novel. 


Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR and Mr. George Boker are about 
to make an overland journey to California. 

HERR GkossE, a publisher of Berlin, was lately sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment for publishing a novel 
directed against the French Emperor. Its title was 
“ Louis Napoleon ; or, the Struggle between Destiny and 
the Imperial Crown.” 

PRINCE Louis LuciEN BoNAPARTE has returned to 
Paris after a residence of some months in Spain, where 
he was engaged in investigating the formation of the 
Basque dialect. r 

M. SAINTE-BEUVE has given his opinion in reference 
to the authenticity of the famous Marie Antoinette let- 
ters, and it is not in favor of their genuineness. 

M. Victor Huco was not offered one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as was at first reported, for the use of his 
“ Toilers of the Sea” as a fevilleton in Le Soliel, but one 
hundred thousand francs, which was still a princely price. 
He is said to have lately received fifty thousand dollars 
from his publisher on account of past sales. 

M. Ponsarp, the French dramatist, whose “ Lion 
Amoureux ” is near its one hundredth night, was lately 
nominated by the Emperor Napoleon commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Mr. Tuomas CARLYLE, to whom the American rebel- 
lion was only a smoky chimney burning itself out, was 
wiser in his day, as regards American stock, than many 
of his countrymen, even those who wished us well, for 
he not only declined to sell his securities, though often 
advised to do so, but added to them the interest which 
came to him from those he already possessed. So says a 
gossiping correspondent, and we dare say truly ; for, with 
all Carlyle’s raillery against the money-getting propensi- 
ties of the time, he is still at heart a canny Scotchman, 
living frugally and laying up his means. 

CARDINAL Rost, the librarian of the Vatican, is dead. 


Mr. J. PAYNE COLLIER has recently published two 
more parts of his specimens of “ Old English Literature,” 
a reprint of Hubbard’s “Ceyx and Alcione,” and Ve- 
nard’s “ Apology for his Life,” the earliest prose autobi- 
ography in the language, written for his dramatic enter- 
tainment called “ England’s Joy ” (1602). ‘The History 
of Sir Plasidus,” the early Christian martyr, written in 
verse, by John Partridge, will be the next part of the 
series. Mr. Collier is also about to bring out his exact 
reprint of “The Pheenix Nest,” originally published in 
1593. act 

Mr. JoHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE, one of the minor local 
poets of England, died recently at Hyde, near Manches- 
ter, in his sixtieth year. He was the writer of a volume 
entitled “ Hours with the Muses,” published some twenty- 
five years ago, and of another volume published not long 
since as “ Autumn Leaves.” 


Mr. CARLYLE’s “ Frederick the Great,” translated into 





German from time to time, as the volumes originally 











appeared, has been successful enough to justify two edi- 
tions, which are published at Berlin, alibrary edition and 
a people’s edition. 

Mr. EDWARD BURNETT TYLOR’s “ Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind” has been translated into 
German by H. Miiller. 


M. BIsMARK’S name has added a new ‘word to the 
French language, bismarguer being now used therein as 
the synonym of tricher, to cheat. 


TABLETS have been put up in the Charter House in 
commemoration of Thackeray and Leach. They are in 
blue transparent turquoise enamel, of a kind not before 
produced in England. That of the former is as follows : 
“Gulielmus M. Thackeray Carthusianit Carthusiano, H. 
M. P. C., Natus 1811, Alumnus 1822-7, Obiit 1863.” 


THE Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is about to have his choice 
sayings served up under the head of “ Anecdotes and 
Stories.” 


A RECENT Paris correspondent gives the ages of a 
number of French authors and academicians : 

“Guizot, now well on his seventy-eighth year, went 
down to his country farm the other day, still teres et ro- 
tundus, or rather somewhat angular, but tough of pur- 
pose and active of intellect as ever ; Victor Hugois sixty- 
four, Dumas sixty-three, Lamartine seventy-six ; Thiers, 
friskiest of all academicians, touched his sixty-ninth 
birth-day last Monday week, and sat up half the night 
last week to correct the proofs of his recent three hours’ 
speech, as clever as any he uttered thirty years ago in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The average age of acade- 
micians is notoriously long; though that does not count 
for much here, seeing that they have been rarely elected 
until they have given more than forty years’ proof of 
vitality, and that. not more than half of them can pass 
muster as men who have pushed their brains in intellec- 
tual work.” 


Pror. MORLEY occupied the chair of the Urban Club 
at the recent celebration of Shakespeare’s birth-day, and 
delivered an oration on the occasion, in which he showed 
the influence of Shakespeare upon the literature which 
followed him, and drew a contrast between his life, under 
court influence, and that of John Lily, the euphuist. 

Mr. Dion L. BoucicaAuLT has written a new play 
for Mr. Joseph Jefferson called “'The Parish Clerk.” 

Mr. JoHN CoLERIDGE is collecting materials for a life 
Rev. John Keble. 





intend 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. GEORGE W. CARLETON has in the press “ Alec 
Forbes,” by George Macdonald, and “Joseph II.,” a his- 
torical novel translated fromthe German. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have nearly ready 
“Lectures on the Study of History,” by Goldwin Smith, 
and “ Phemie Keller,” by F. G. Trafford. 

Mr. MicHAEL DooLapy will soon publish a new novel 
by the author of “The Morrisons.” _ . 

Messrs. Hurp & Houcnton have nearly ready Carpen- 
ter’s “ Six Months at the White House.” 

Messrs. Ticknor & Frevps will soon issue “Four 
Years’ Fighting,” by C. C. Coffin. 

Mr. L. O. PIKE announces “ The English and Their Ori- 
gin: a Prologue to English History.” 

Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE has in the 
press a collection of his “ Miscellaneous Poems.” 

Mr. RoBERT BUCHANAN will shortly publish “The 
Story of David Gray.” 

LigEvUT..GEN. LORD DE Ros has in preparation “ Memo- 
rials of the Tower of London.” 

Mr. MAx MULLER announces a “ Sanskrit Grammar 
for Beginners.” 

Mr. LORRIN ANDREWS is about to publish ‘‘ A Diction- 
ary of the Hawaiian Language.” 

Dr. SoutHwoop Smirn has in preparation a work 
“On Epidemics, Quarantine, and Contagion.” 

Mr. HENRY O’NEIL, N.R.A., wil! soon publish “ Lec- 
tures on Painting, Delivered before the Royal Academy.” 

THE Hon. Emily Eden, the author of “The Semi- 
detached House,” etc., will soon publish “ Up the Coun- 
try: a Journal of a Tour in the Upper Provinces of 
India.” 

Miss MANNING, the author of “ Mary Powell,” etc., has 
in the press “ Passages in the Life of the Faire Gospel- 
ler, Mistress Anne Askew ; recorded by ye unworthie pen 
of Nicholas Moldwarp, B.A.” 

Mr. JosEPpH Karnes has in preparation “ Last Words 
of Eminent Persons.” 

Mr. W. H. RussELL announces “The History of the 
American War.” 

M. Gurz0T is about to publish “ Meditations on the Ac- 
tual State of the Christian Religion.” 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 
T is perhaps an unpleasant fact, but nevertheless 
one which cannot be blinked, that journals of 
the character of Tue RounpD TaBLE are everywhere 
dependent upon their advertising patrons for sup- 
port. This is especially true of the English week- 
lies, The entire circulation of the Saturday Review 
does not exceed 12,000; the Atheneum, which is 
most successful of all, has less than 20,000; while the 
best of all the London weeklies, the Reader, has a 
circulation of only 2,000. It is notorious with these 
and the other weeklies that their circulation is but a 
small item of their support. But the class of people 
to which they appeal makes them exceedingly valu- 
able as mediums for advertisers, and hence they go 
forth every week full freighted with advertisements, 
In this way they are made very valuable proper- 
ties. 

Nearly all the English weeklies give up their best 
pages to advertisers, for the very good reason that 
without their aid they would die. American readers, 
who do not thoroughly understand the science and 
necessity of advertising, are apt to be repelled by ad- 
vertising covers upon their periodicals; but there can 
never be well sustained weeklies in our midst without 
resort to this plan. In view of these facts we have 
decided to devote the first and last pages of Tue 
Rovunp TABLE to advertisements—always, of course, of 
such a nature as may conform to the spirit and tone 
of the project. We are very free to say that with 
this special feature we expect an increased adver- 
tising patronage, since every line made prominent in 
a journal circulating among appreciative and culti- 
vated readers must have a value much greater than 
even the same space in papers of more miscellaneous 
circulation. Hence we expect that our new plan will 
be profitable, and it certainly will if advertisers here 
have the instinct that they have in England. If it 
shall succeed as we expect, we shall add four pages 
to the reading matter at once, and thus that which 
may seem a disadvantage to some at the beginning 
will be the surest way to add to the value and in- 
terest of the paper. We have little doubt but we 
shall be able to make this enlargement at an early 
day. 

Once or twice we have stopped by the way to say 
a something of ourselves—not often. But there have 
been many to speak for us—kindly, nobly, inspiring- 
ly. We thank them, one and all. There have been 
some to find fault; but of this we have no right to 
complain. The first and last idea of the paper is 
free, independent, and hearty criticism, and we 
should be graceless cowards if unwilling to receive 
that which we freely give, But one class of indi- 
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viduals we have no respect for, and that is those 
miserable, ungracious beings who are unhappy if a 
paper does not die soon after its appearance. They 
make it their mission to prophesy its decease, and 
take to writing its obituary in advance for the 
corners of various papers. They always find 
pleasure in placing the circulation at least one-half 
lower than it is. They always know of fabulous 
thousands sunk, and can foretell bankruptcy to a 
certainty. Of all despicable specimens of humanity, 
we know of none like these. We have encountered 
them all along since this paper was first devised, now 
three years and more ago, and can say that they have 
by their downright falsehoods done us more injury 
than a bevy of true-hearted friends could rectify. 

The conductors of Tuz Rounp TABLE are always 
glad to receive literary contributions for any depart- 
ment. Articles are paid for with reasonable liberal- 
ity and with promptness, and if they are not desired, 
are returned to their owners. Of course pecuniary 
considerations will prevent the return of ponderous 
manuscripts from volunteer writers unless there is 
provision therefor on the part of the writer ; and we 
would further suggest that verses on the seasons, the 
affections, and on death are not in demand with this 
journal, 

The advent of summer leads us to speak a word 
even more familiarly with our readers and friends. 
Those who depend upon the newsmen for copies of 
the paper can aid us very materially by persisting in 
its purchase wherever they may be, whether on the 
cars or at the summer resort. It is our intention 
that the newsdealers shall everywhere keep the paper 
for sale, and there is no reason why they cannot, 
But they may neglect to procure it if there are no 
urgent calls. We surely have faith to believe that 
we shall print some pleasant papers this summer, 


and we hope our friends will not forget us as they 
drift about. 








THE CURSE OF THE NATION. 


A STRANGE craziness is abroad in the land. Some 

mysterious spirit of evil has led the people into 
the blindest, wildest infatuation. The one great 
ruling passion has become the thirst for money— 
money for display and money for reckless excesses, 
Men that once were counted reasonable and sensible 
are carried along on the waves of wild and foolish 
speculation, and women that once were decorous, 
modest, and womanly have donned the most shame- 
less fashions and flaunt the most extravagant orna- 
ments, The worst of all that France can offer is 
poured in upon us with no regard for either decency 
oreconomy. At least one-half the people are living 
-beyond their means. In fact, the poorer half seem to 
make the greatest display and enter into the most 
unpardonable excesses. The blood of the people is 
pulsing quite too fast for health and safety. We are 
drifting sadly, terribly away from the old landmarks 
and from every beacon of sense and security. What 
madness has seized upon the people? How far are 
these things to carry us ? 

It is the natural tendency of republican govern- 
ment to produce extravagance. When one man of 
poverty is held as great as his neighbor of abundant 
riches, the poorer man is tempted to make as great a dis- 
play as he whocan afford it. Young men are carried 
away with the mania and make fools, if not scamps, 
of themselves. Acquiring fortune by the old and legit- 
imate ways is quite too slow, The more honorable 
callings and professions are deserted for the more expe- 
ditious roads to fortune. And so the nation is cursed 
with a race of crazy money-getters instead of noble, 
high-minded men, who are content to work and live 
as common sense and the claims of good citizenship 
urge that a man should live. The dignity and re- 
finement of womanhood is also too sadly sacrificed, 


and extravagance becomes the curse--the burning 
curse—of the nation, 





The real extent of the extravagance of the people 


is doubtless but little known. That outer cloak of 
display which the multitude can see is not a tithe of 
the real excesses. Men that have but small incomes 
feel that they must live within limits of style and 
location which they know are beyond their means, 
The fact is, the greater part of the evil attaches to 
men of small means. We find fault with the wealthy 
for their useless, wicked waste and unfortunate ex. 
ample, but their mistake is not so great nor their 
conduct so blameable as that of the other and larger 
class who knowingly live beyond their means. Here- 
in is the supreme folly of the hour. Not content 
with living in a quiet and careful way, young men 
rush to the cities and soon are seized with the fever 
for money-getting and display. They are taught ex. 
cesses and extravagances which tend well-nigh to 
their ruin. They drift with the tide, and soon are 
living beyond their means, all for show and name, 
Fashionable women too often encourage them in 
their course, and instead of safe and economical 
men we have excited and reckless speculators, For. 
tune must be made in some way, or the man consid- 
ers himself of little account. He has no time for the 
development of his heart and head, no time for pub- 
lic and benevolent enterprises. He must maintain 
his place in “society,” go to a given number of par. 
ties, and live up to a “polite” standard of ex. 
pense and enjoyment. Strange, passing strange! As 
though a young man could make his way faster by 
assuming airs and position beyond his right to 
claim. 

We have no heart to dwell upon the indecencies 
which French demi-monde fashion has been thrusting 
upon us. It is a shame to every respectable woman 
in the land that the customs of French prostitutes 
should be foisted upon our people by French mil- 
liners. The extravagance and shamelessness of too 
many of the women is astounding. Once, young 
women were the inspirers of economy and provident 
care, and young men could hope to have homes, by 
due diligence, before the best part of their lives was 
thrown away in the wear and tear of business. Now 
matrimony is almost out of the question except one 
of the parties is very wealthy, or both are content to 
be very poor. This is one of the most unfortunate 
results of the shameless, cruel extravagance of the 
times, and an evil which is likely to prove a bitter 
curse to the country. 

There is but one road to happiness and prosperity, 
for either individuals or a nation, and that is econ- 
omy and faithful persistence in the legitimate paths 
of business. The riches that come in an hour gener- 
ally go in an hour, and do more harm than good. 
Hence we call upon all good people to unite in an 
effort to stay the.tide of wild excess, Let a man be 
frowned upon in society when it is known that he is 
living beyond his means. Let all noble and true 
women express their. disgust at the extravagant 
and indecent display of the followers of fashion. 
And so shall the nation be saved from the millstone 
that has dragged other republics to destruction—so 
shall our young men find a larger and nobler deyo- 
tion than that of money, and modesty and dignity 
shall not wholly desert American womanhood. 








WANTED—SCHOOLS OF POLITICS. 


AS becomes a country possessing such immense 

tracts of fertile land and such large deposits of 
coal and metallic ores, the interests of agriculture, 
mining, and the mechanic arts have been provided for 
by the government by large grants of land to scientific 
schools and colleges. The general education to some 
extent of all the citizens who are to govern the coun- 
try by their votes has been secured in most of the 
states by a system of free schools. But, while it is 
acknowledged on all hands that special training and 
education are necessary to make artisans and manu- 
facturers, physicians and lawyers, it has not occurred 
to most men that special education is necessary to 
those who govern us, and to that vast body of officials 
who carry on the routine work of the public service. 
Since the time of President Jackson the “ spoils” of 
office are given as rewards to those who have best 
served their party as whippers-in of votes. A correct 
repetition of a sound political catechism and a list of 
triumphs of the stump are thought to be of much 





fore importance than a good fraining in arithmetic 
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or the law of nations in judging of the fitness of a per- 
son to be a treasury clerk or a foreign minister. It is 
supposed that, because all men are equal before the law, 
therefore they have equal capacities to administer the 
law. 

The results of this practice of appointment are truly 
deplorable. The officials of the custom-houses and 
the internal revenue are ignorant of their duties and 
are openly and shamelessly corrupt. The shortness of 
their official terms causes them to desire to make all 
they can, and their unfitness for their places makes them 
pungle where they have the intention to do right. It 
is estimated that fifty millions of dollars a year are 
lost through the ignorance by consuls of the prices of 
commodities in the countries where they are stationed 
and in this country. Attempts are made from time 
to time to correct these evils. A system of consular 
clerks has been twice instituted and as often abolished 
before it got fairly into operation. Occasionally one 
of the “‘ outs” proposes to make all offices dependent 
on competitive examinations, a sensible proposal 
which is immediately voted down by the “ ins ;” and 
that is all. Nothing ever results, 


Nor are the elective officers or the high officials 
at all what they should be, Our foreign ministers 
are sometimes by accident men who speak French, 
and are a credit to the country whose representa- 
tives they are. More usually they are politicians who 
have not succeeded in retaining their seats in Con- 
gress. Some of the congressmen who are thought 
most capable make speeches which set all laws of 
rhetoric and of good taste at defiance, and pass laws 
which are injurious instead of beneficial. Heads of 
committees are often grossly ignorant of the matters 
that are specially in their charge. There are pro- 
visions in the revenue laws that entirely defeat the 
purpose they were intended to serve. The Legisla- 
ture of this state at its last session passed a law 
taxing brokers and commission merchants more than 
their entire profits, The first ray of hope for the fu- 
ture was the establishment of a commission to inves- 
tigate the sources of internal revenue, and the pro- 
posed provision in the new bill for a permanent 
special commissioner. 

What remedy can be found for such diseases of the 
body politic? None can be expected from the legis- 
lature, each member of which has his own ends to 
serve; none can be expected from the executive, who 
is always looking out for his second election, and 
whose regulations would not be binding on his suc- 
cessor. The cure if any must come from the people 
itself. Men of education and wealth ought to devote 
their lives to politics. We have no large class of such 
men, but the few there are might in time be » leaven 
which would leaven the whole lump. But men of 
wealth and culture are fond of their own ease, and 
though often willing to spend their money for the 
public good, are unwilling to exert themselves per- 
sonally. 

If educated men will not give up their case for the 
discomfort of politics, it is their duty to assist in form- 
ing a class who will devote themselves to the public 
good. They should found schools in which political 
science, finance, legislation, and statesmanship can be 
taught. There should be a professor of American his- 
tory and international and constitutional law in every 
college. With every law-school should be connected 
classes in finance and in the study of legislation. Men 
are continually giving their wealth to theological sem- 

inaries and scientific schools ; will not some doas much 
for schools of politics? The government provides for 
the officering of its army and navy by West Point and 
Annapolis. Are there not men in Congress who are far- 
seeing enough to perceive that the burden of debt im- 
posed on us by the war and the position in the affairs 
of the world that victory has given us demand a similar 
training for those who are to be the officers of our 
vast civil system, and are to take care of our com- 
mercial and international relations? In Russia the 
Civil service is organized into a hierarchy like the 
army and the navy. It is honorable and respectable. 
It is entered only by graduates of the universities. 
At least one out of every two generations of the no- 
bility must enter one of the three branches of the 
public service, or the nobility of the family is lost. 
Every one owes his duty to the state. Here there 
should be no necessity of compulsory service. If the 


government should establish a school of citil service, 
with prospect of continued employment and promo- 
tion, the number of applicants for admission would 
be as large as to West Point, and the graduates of 
even greater average ability. Ifthe government will 
not do this, let private munificence open such schools 
and colleges, and thus directly aid the political edu- 
cation of men who desire official life, and indirectly 
benefit the country by giving it some few men ac- 
quainted with their business, When this is done we 
may hope for public virtue and sensible legislation. 








COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


At the root of all the social injustice toward 
woman is the inferiority of her education. By 
traditional usage she has been excluded from every 
study of practical utility. While boys are carefully 
fitted for the active duties of business or professional 
life, girls devote their school-days to “ accomplish- 
ments” of doubtful ornament and no utility. If 
thrown entirely upon their own resources, the sexes 
are upon a very unequal footing; and women are 
forced into the position of dependence or want 
which has called forth so much just indignation and 
occasioned loud demands for interposition on her be- 
half. The inherent inferiority of woman, her inca- 
pacity for any but the humblest useful pursuits—these 
are scarcely now regarded as tenable arguments, The 
tendency of public sentiment is—while reserving for 
her in private life all the respectful tenderness that is 
accorded her—to treat her, when it is her pleasure to 
waive the immunities of her sex and adopt such pub- 
lic pursuits as are adapted to her, much as we would 
men. What she needs, and what is at the basis of 
all real “ woman’s rights,” is the same freedom and 
thoroughness of education as are enjoyed by men, 
which would both fit her to successfully prosecute 
employments from which she is now excluded and 
dispel the prevalent sentimentalisms in regard to the 
pursuits legitimately hers. Until she be thus quali- 
fied, it is idle to provide her openings of which she is 
incompetent to avail herself. This expedient failed 
notably in the case of one of the government depart- 
ments which employed female clerks, and found the 
experiment unsuccessful not only from their incapacity 
to discharge their duties, but from their inability 
to realize the nature of those duties and of their own 
position. 

A step in the right direction has been taken in the 
establishment of those educational institutions of the 
higher class, designed wholly or in part for young 
women, which are happily becoming so numerous, 
The great proportion of normal school graduates are, 
as they should be, women, who naturally possess 
many of the qualities of a teacher more highly than 
men; and though we look in vain for that degree of 
improvement which was guaranteed as a consequence 
of the normal schools, the fault lies chiefly with the 
institutions themselves and will work its own cure. 
In the medical profession, too, the ridicule which 
greeted the invasion of women, if it has not totally 


THE BOOK-CLUBS OF AMERICA. 
Pi * 


ON the 25th of May, 1858, a few gentlemen, resi- 

dents of Boston and its vicinity, met and organ- 
ized a society whose object should be the publication, 
“on the mutual principle,” of manuscripts relating to 
the early history of this country, and the reprinting 
of books on this subject which had become so scarce as 
to be found only in the great libraries of our principal 
cities, The plan of publication embraced not only the 
particular section of the United States in which the 
society had originated, but included the early history of 
allthe colonies; and the co-operation of students and 
collectors in every state of the Union was confidently 
appealed to. From a feeling of veneration for the 
labors of the annalist of New England, the society 
thus inaugurated on the anniversary of his birth, was 
named “ The Prince Society for Mutua! Publication ;” 
and the venerable and respected historian of Boston, 
Samuel G. Drake, was elected its president, with 
Thomas Waterman, Frederic Kidder, and Jeremiah 
Colburn as vice-presidents, John Ward Dean as cor- 
responding secretary, William H. Whitmore as re- 
cording secretary, and John Wells Parker as treas- 
urer,” The plan of publication and terms of member- 
ship were made so simple as to commend themselves 
to every one, and there was no secret either in its 
organization or proposed plan of operations or the 
extent and character of its labors. Any one who 
agreed to purchase its publications became a member 
of the society, and he ceased to be such only when 
he declined to receive and pay for the books. On 
the. anniversary of Mr. Prince’s birth, yearly, the 
society meets for the purpose of hearing the reports 
of its officers and of electing a new council. No annual 
subscription is called for; nor is any other payment 
of money required than that for the publications of 
the society as they successively appear. 


The society thus inaugurated seemed to meet the 
approval of every one; and the high character of 
those who appeared at its head, added to the equita- 
ble plan of publication which had been adopted, 
soon secured for it a large and respectable member- 
ship; yet, from some cause with which we are unac- 
quainted, it was not until 1865 that its first volume 
was issued from the press, and of that ten copies were 
printed on large paper—a choice privilege which was 
evidently enjoyed by a few at the expense of the 
many, and without authority in the proposals or the 
constitution of the society. The volume in question 
was the first volume of ‘‘The Hutchinson Papers,” a 
well-known and highly valuable collection of docu- 
ments and letters illustrative of the early days of 
Massachusetts and the neighboring states, and first 
published at Boston, in 1769. The great value of 
this work and its rarity would have made any reprint 
peculiarly acceptable both to scholars and collectors ; 
but the council of the society wisely added to its im- 
portance by collating many of the papers which it 
contained with the originals, which are still in exist- 
ence; by the addition of a well-written biography of 





subsided, has become so contemptible as to prove no 
insuperable obstacle, and only one or two instances of 
eminent female practitioners are needed to live it 
down utterly. A large part of the practice of med- 
icine and. surgery comes with such obvious fitness 
within the province of women as to insure them an 
ample opening in that field. In sculpture, painting, 
and literature many American women to-day hold a 
position which affords, if it were necessary, trium- 
phant proof of theirjability to maintain their own in 
pursuits hitherto claimed by men as theirs by pre- 
scriptive right. And these are but examples of occu- 
pations in which women only need free access to the 
same advantages enjoyed by men to be able, without 
danger of “ unsexing themselves,” to aspire to inde- 
pendence and distinction. The day is past when ar- 
tificial proprieties were sufficiently potent to put 
under the ban women seeking new paths of honor- 
able and useful employment for no more weighty 
reason than that they thereby violated the tenets of a 
stupid conservatism; and society will no longer 
banish to the poverty, hunger, and dirt of a sewing 
girl’s garret, or drive to the bridge of sighs that 
terminates a worse career, those whom nature has 
fitted to become themselves happy and respected and 





to leave the word better than they found it. 


Governor Hutchinson, a few judicious notes, and a 


carefully-prepared index to each volume, and by en- 


listing the well-known mechanical taste of Mr. Mun- 
sell, of Albany, N. Y., from whose press the work 
was issued. The first volume was edited by Mr. 
William H. Whitmore, forms a small quarto of pp. 
xv., title-page and recto (both unpaged) ii., and 324, 
and was published in 1865, at a cost to the members 
of the society of four dollars per copy; the second 
was edited by Mr. William 8. Appleton, forms. a 
similar volume, of pp. vii. and 354, and was published 
during the same year and at about the saie price as 
the first. 

The third volume issued by the society was a re- 
print of William Wood's “ New England’s Prospect,” 
one of the early pamphlets descriptive of New Eng- 
land, and first published at London, in 1634. Asit 
is very probable that this work was intended, origi- 
nally, to stimulate emigration to Massachusetts, the 
terms which were employed by Mr. Wood, in de- 
scribing that country, must be considered with some 
allowance; yet it is a curious and sometimes a useful 
work, and the society did well in reproducing a 
correct version of it, with its accompanying map of 
“The South part of New England,.as it is planted 








this year, 1684,” This volume was carefully edited 
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by Mr. Jeremiah Colburn ; forms a small quarto, uni- 
form with “The Hutchinson Papers,” of pp. xxxi., 
eight pages (unpaged) of preliminary matter, and 
181; and was published in 1865 at a cost, to mem- 
bers of the society, of about three dollars. 

The society has not issued any volumes during the 
present year, but it is understood that Mr. J. Wingate 
Thornton is engaged, in its behalf, on a life of “The 
Apostle Elliot;” Mr. John Ward Dean on “The 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam;” Mr. Whitmore on 
“ Dunton’s Journal,” a manuscript, recently obtained 
in England; from which and from other sources the 
members will probably receive their supply during 
the summer and autumn. The society seems to be in 
a healthy condition, with a membership of a hundred 
members, scattered over eleven states of the Union, 
and with ample means for its legitimate purposes. 
Its officers, until the 25th inst., when the annual 
meeting will take place, are—Samuel G. Drake, presi- 
dent; Thomas G. Waterman, John Ward Dean, and 
J. Wingate Thornton, vice presidents; Edmund F. 
Slafter, recording secretary; William H. Whitmore, 
corresponding:secretary ; and Jeremiah Colburn, treas- 
urer, and its office is at 18 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

During the past year or two several other associa- 
tions have been organized for the publication of 
books relating to American history ; but as the then 
prevailing mania for “ privately printed,” fine books 
appears to have called the greater number of them 
into a nominal existence, the disappearance of that 
unhealthy, if not purely speculative, demand carried 
with it more than one of them; and our duty in re- 
cording their brief existence and spasmodic labors 
will, in many cases, be very quickly discharged. 

In 1861, proposals were circulated for the publica- 
tion of a series of volumes, to be entitled “ Materials 
for History,” and composed of original papers of 
great interest to scholars and collectors of works on 
America. Four parts were to be issued in each year, 
at a cost to subscribers of five dollars, payable in 
advance; and Mr. Frank Moore was named as the 
editor employed to conduct the volumes through the 
press. A considerable number of subscribers was ob- 
tained on the proposed terms, and soon after the 
first part of the first volume appeared—a handsomely- 
printed small quarto of one hundred and thirty-six 
pages, entitled ‘“ Correspondence of Henry Laurens, 
of South Carolina,” and illustrated with a fine por- 
trait of that gentleman. - Some months afterwards, a 


-second part of the series and of the ‘‘ Correspondence 


of Henry Laurens” was issued from the press, as 
handsomely printed and containing as many pages as 
the first; which was followed by another pause in 
the operations of “The Zenger Club,” longer even 
than that which succeeded the issue of the first num- 
ber. At length, after many months’ delay, a single 
sheet was printed and published, completing the 
Laurens papers, and apparently terminating the ef- 
forts of “The Zenger Club.” It would be useless to 
attempt to conceal the fact that considerable dissatis- 
faction was manifested by those subscribers who com- 
plied with the published terms of this “club,” but 
have not yet been favored with the four parts of the 
“* Materials for History ” which they thus paid for, in 
advance; and it is to be regretted that the members 
of the organization, of whose names even, except in 
one instance, we are wholly ignorant, have not, be- 
fore now, redeemed its name from the censure to 
which it seems to be justly exposed, cither by a strict 
and complete performance of its contracts, or by re- 
turning to each of the subscribers one-half, at least, 
of his prepaid subscription. 

In 1865, without any previous announcement, there 
appeared in New York a beautiful volume bearing 
the imprint of “The Hamilton Club;” and as it has 
been followed by two others and the announcement 
of a fourth, there is the best evidence in its works 
that it is a living and working body. Like all other 
“ book-clubs” in New York, however, there are some 
secrets concerning its organization ; and, like those of 
the “Bradford,” and “ Zenger,” and “ Rivington,” the 
single member who transacts its business never com- 
municates anything concerning its organization or 
membership, and neither admits ner denies whatever 
may be said on those subjects by any curious outsider. 
From this cause we know nothing whatever concern- 
ng the personal strength of this club, beyond the 


j 


single fact that Mr. Francis S$. Hoffman represents it 
before the world; nor do we know asingle fact, be- 
yond what is patent in its publications to every 
reader, of what are its objects or the chosen fields of its 
labor. 


As we said, the first volume of “The Hamilton 
Club Series” appeared in 1865. It is entitled “ The 
Life of Alexander Hamilton, by John Williams 
(Anthony Pasquin),” and appears in both octavo and 
quarto, on the finest quality of tinted laid paper, 
with rubricated title, and in the best style of 
modern typography. It extends to pp. iv. (un- 
paged) and 60, and the edition numbered twenty 
quartos and forty octavos. The character of this 
work, in which the distinguished subject was pre- 
sented in a very unpleasant light, attracted con- 
siderable attention to the club and its labors; 
and it was praised or censured by those who 
discussed the subject of its apparent purposes in 
accordance with their previous associations or well- 
settled prejudices. The second volume of the series, 
also issued in 1865, is “Observations on Certain 
Documents in ‘ The History of the United States for 
the year 1796,’ by Alexander Hamilton,” a careful 
reprint of the reprint of 1797, in which, over his own 
signature, Colonel Hamilton unblushingly narrated 
and published the circumstances of his own adultery 
with Mrs. Reynolds, who had appealed to him for 
pecuniary relief during a temporary adversity, and 
whom he had heartlessly seduced while thus afflicted. 
This volume was printed in exactly the same style as 
the preceding issue of the club, but the increased de- 
mand led to an enlargement of the edition to twenty- 
five quartos and fifty octavos. It extends to pp. viii. 
(unpaged) and 157, exclusive of an announcement of 
its third volume. The third volume of the series, 
also issued in 1865, was “ The Hamiltoniad; or, An 
Extinguisher for the Royal Faction of New England. 
With copious Notes, illustrative, biographical, philo- 
sophical, critical, admonitory, and political; being 
intended as a high-heeled shoe for all limping Repub- 
licans. By Anthony Pasquin, Esq.,” a carefal reprint 
of the Boston edition of 1804, in which both the 
memory of Alexander Hamilton and the doings of 
the party of which he was the acknowledged head 
were handled with the greatest severity. 

During the present year ‘“‘ The Hamilton Club ” has 
issued nothing ; but we understand that it has in the 
printer’s hands a reprint of Callender’s ‘“ Letters to 
Alexander Hamilton, King of the Feds, Ci-devant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States of 
America, Inspector-General of the Standing Armies 
thereof, Counselor-at-Law, etc., etc., etc. ;” and that it 
will be followed by other works of a similar char- 
acter. 

In our next, we shall notice the Faust and Furman 
clubs, of Brooklyn, and the Rivington and Knicker- 
bocker clubs, of New York. Dz. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonvon, May 12, 1866. 
A CRISIS. 

How well do I remember the crash of the Life and 
Trust Company, at Cincinnati, in 1857! (I had nearly a 
thousand golden reasons for deploring and remembering 
it.) And how well does every one remember how down, 
down, down, one after the other, like so many ninepins, 
went house after house ; and how maddened, panic-stricken 
crowds stood beating vainly at the barred doors of great 
granite buildings in which the extent of their ruin was 
being calculated by nonchalant clerks! ‘Terribly like 
that Cincinnati crash was the suspension, under liabili- 
ties amounting to $75,000,000, of one of the largest dis- 
counting establishments in London, or in the world. 
Like an angry thunder-bolt through an already darkened 
sky the tidings that Overend & Gurney had failed flash- 
ed over England on Thursday ; and yesterday and to- 
day have been employed in receiving tidings of other 
establishments which were struck by that bolt. The 
people, as I write, are swarming through the Stock Ex- 
change, running upon banks, withdrawing deposits. 
The Bank of England has raised its discount to ten per 
cent., a thing never known except in times of chaos. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has suspended the bank 
charter act of 1844, authorizing banks to issue notes to 
the amount of five millions of pounds. Three other 





— 


Everything indicates a severe and unusually rapid money 
crisis. Strange that it should come at this moment! 
is a striking illustration of the proverb that misfortunes 
never come singly. The Emperor's speech at Auxerre, 
dispersing the last hope of peace on the Continent, hag 
already sounded on the Paris Bourse like a tocsin; q) 
kinds of securities had drooped under it, and many pub. 
lic works had been suspended, notably the railway works 
at Nantes, and a single sentence had cost France two 
millions of francs in two days. The cholera is sending 
out fitful, ugly tokens of its presence in every thickly. 
settled region of Europe. The cattle-plague sti 
hangson. The locusts are encroaching from the south, 
and sending out the dreary cry which was once thought 
to prophesy war, pestilence, and famine. What has hap. 
pened to old mother Nature? Is she in pain with the 
world, or means she to bury a generation ? 

As'war has now become almost a Certainty on the con. 
tinent, the probable position of England in the melée hag 
become a matter of anxious speculation. It has beep 
felt that although England is fully determined to keep 
out of war if she possibly can, she cannot disentwine 
her interests from those of certain countries on the Con, 
tinent likely to be involwed in any attempt to alter the 
map of Europe. A speech made by a member of the 
government—the Duke of Argyll—at a public dinner 
night before last has created some uneasiness. In pro. 
posing “The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” the duke 
said : 

“He feared those engaged in military operations would 
soon have a large field for their practical energies. His 
honorable friend the under secretary for foreign affairs 
smiled at that remark (Mr. Layard was among the com. 
pany), but it was probably with no very comfortable 
mind. While we all earnestly hoped peace might be 
preserved in Europe, he certainly should be deceiving 
the company if he said he expected peace. Nevertheless, 
he hoped we should entirely keep out of the great contest 
which was likely to take place, and that if it occurred it 
would terminate in an improvement in the condition of 
Europe. When he said he hoped we should keep out of 
war, he did not do so on the erroneous principle the 
government were sometimes charged with holding, that 
we ought not to take part in any contest except where 
our own interests were concerned. He did not hold with 
that principle at all. Every war ought to be defensive; 
but he did not hold the doctrine that self was the only 
thing to defend. Still, we ought to keep out of every 
war except where the honor and interest of the country 
were concerned, and he did not see that that was likely 
to be the case in the war which was now so imminent. 
The circumstances of the present time bore a remarkable 
resemblance to 1858 before the last great war in Europe. 
At that time the conservative party were in office, and he 
was bound to say he believed there never was any gov. 
ernment in this country that strove more earnestly and 
sincerely to keep the peace of Europe than did that 
government of Lord Derby. All the nations were now 
willing to say they did not want war, but all the whils 
they were aiming at and desiring the attainment of ob- 
jects which could only be secured through war.” 


PRINCELY DUTIES. 
’ There have been for some time whisperings in select 
circleg that the Prince of Wales was not earning the 
title assigned to one of his ancestors of being “ the finest 
gentleman in Europe.” These whisperings have a 
length found shape in a very singular letter which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Pall Mali Gazette, the gist of which 
will be found in the following extract : 


“There is nothing, probably, which attaches a people 
to a prince so much as that fine observance of courtesy 
which is so excellent amongst gentlemen, and which, 
when exercised by a royal gentleman to all about him, is 
capable of becoming almost magnificent. ‘Princely 
oe is a common expression: it expresses a great 
deal. Now, sir, I don’t mean to say that the Heir-Ap 
parent is not absolutely courteous in his private rele 
tions ; I do not doubt that he is. But I trust it will ke 
permitted to me to gay outright what is whispered 4 
good deal, that on some public occasions, and when 
the prince has come into the society of consider 
able men, he has shown just a little indifer 
ence to the exercise of that ‘princely courtesy’ 
aforesaid. To go no further back, I venture to say 
that at the Royal Academy dinner there was a degree of 
impatience of the ceremonies of the occasion, and an it 
difference to the dignity of other men there, which was 
remarked upon very generally. This is not a great mat 
ter, itis true, but it has its significance ; and I think it 
quite as well that it should not be shirked. We are all 
ready to render our utmost homage and duty to the 
prince ; the prince has some duties to us, too—duties 
— | fulfillment, but not trifling enough to be disté 
garded.” 


I witnessed a few evenings since an incident which con 
firms the tone of the above letter. The Dean of West 
minster was reading before a very select and deeply it 
terested audience at the Royal Institution a paper 
Westminster Abbey. The prince was present in the 
chair immediately fronting and close to the speaker, 
which is usually provided for him. When the usual 
hour occupied by such papers is over, the lecturer, if the 





great suspensions in London have already occurred. 


prince is present, waits for some signal from him before 
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something of a German, has a ncz retrousses, is not bloom- 
ing ; but she is young, has a pure, childlike expression, 
an eye full of delicate and refined feeling, and a gentle 
voice that every one likes to hear. She is one of the few 
persons of culture, and of a talent verging on genius, 
whom I have seen devoting themselves more to the work 
that will do good than to that which will bring the pub- 
lic gaze upon them. She is a near friend of George 
Eliot, G. H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, and others “ of that 
ilk,” who admire her warmly. She will soon be married. 
One cannot do any justice to these ladies in a brief let- 
ter, nor can he even mention many of the ladies known 
to the literary world. There, for instance, is the soul of 
mystic meditation invested in the substantial and good- 
looking person of Zschokke’s best translator, Frederika 
Rowan ; there is the strange and vigorous, but not alto- 
gether attractive, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton; and now and 
then, in a few companies, one may see the still brilliant 
eye and eager, scornful face of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
For some well-beloved faces one must now, alas! look in 
vain ; they look down upon us from the walls. It would 
be hard to say how many hearts in England are still 
draped and lingering comfortless about the graves of 
Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Browning. M. D.C. 








BOSTON. 
Boston, May 28, 1866. 

I MENTIONED some months ago looking over the man- 
uscript of an unpublished “ Book of Sonnets,” by the 
late Leigh Hunt, in which that genial essayist had ap- 
plied himself to an essay on the Italian and English son- 
neteers, and illustrated it with chronological selections 
of the best instances of that poetic art. The little pack- 
age of note-paper, covered with small but legible script, 
was given to the printers of the University press some 
months ago, and it is understood that Mr. S. Adams Lee, 
of Philadelphia, is now seeing it through the press, and 
that from this gentleman, with Mr. Boker’s friendly aid, 

we are to have in an appendix such specimens from our 
American poets as may be worthy the company. This 

work, together with Mr. Norton’s translation of the 
“Vita Nuova” of Dante, are to create some new interest 
in the sonnet as a poetic medium. The two articles on 
the “New Life,” which Mr. Norton printed in the “ At- 
lantic” some seven or eight years ago, gave one or two 
translations of the sonnets which Dante interspersed in 
that narrative, better calculated to excite expectation 
than the ten-syllable stuff which he allowed to pass for 
Dantean verse of another pattern. Mr. Norton’s scholar- 

ship and training ought to stend him in good part ina 
task not hastily undertaken, and it doubtless will. If 
he follows the models of the originals in the sonnets he 
will certainly have a chance to show his rhetorical skill, 
since the frequency of the rhyme puts similar restraints 
upon an English translator to those which the predom- 

inant double-endings of the German do upon such as are 

ambitious of exactly counterparting the original, as Mr. 

Brooks was in the case of “Faust.” The temptation 

under such trammels to allow impediments in fancy’s 

course to prompt to more fancy, and to adorn the trans- 

mutation of the one thought of the sonnet with other 

and perhaps irrélevant matter, for the rhyme’s sake, is 

quite enough to allure even the headstrong from literal- 

ness. If Mr., Longfellow cannot trust himself in coun- 

terparting the rhyme of “The Divine Comedy,” Mr. 

Norton, as he approves of his friend’s decision, may not 
attempt more in his department. The sonnet, however, 
is so emphatically the child of form and the pet of me- 
trists that without this counterpart in the version the 
thing is bald beyond endurance. Platen, who among the 
Germans acquired some reputation as a metrist, put as a 
motto to a series of his own sonnets words something 
like this: 

‘** What's void of every commonplace. 
And can our youthful vigor prove. 
Ie unrestraint of mental grace 
That in restraint of words doth move.” 

This is the problem of the sonnet, and a-difficult one it 
is. It daunted Byron. and he took his revenge in calling 
them the most puling, petrifying, stupidly platonic of 
compositions. Ben Jonson, adept as he was in all the 
small arts of learning, called it a Procrustean ordeal that 
almost any thought would be the worse for, with patch- 
ing to distend and scratching away to diminish to the 
fatal fourteen lines. Mr. Longfellow, one of the most 
dextrous of our own metrists, has never seemed to be 
completely at home in the sonnet, and his works contain 
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proceeding. On this occasion the audience was extremely 
y anxious to have the few leaves remaining of Dr. Stan- 
it ley's admirable lecture. Dr. Stanley stopped at the end 
' of the hour, and glanced at the two or three pages un- 
read. The prince was motionless. The lecturer then 
d turned and whispered to Prof. Tyndall, who told him he 
Ml could go on if the prince so indicated. But though he 
4 hesitated a minute or two; though Professors Tyndall, 
is Faraday, and others looked at the prince, and the audi- 
. ence manifested its desire to hear more (it was just ten 
ig o'clock), the prince, who knew the rule perfectly well, 
# gave no sign, and Dr. Stanley abruptly closed his manu- 
il script, bowed, and sat down. The audience arose with 
h, no very favorable impression, as you may judge, of the 
i present standard of princely courtesy. Prince Alfred is de- 
P cidedly the favorite with the people of all the royal house- 
be hold. There is a strong liking for his English name and his 
English looks and manners,which indicates also a consider- 
a able impatience and contempt for the extent to which 
ts the court has become a German institution, in which one 
we hears nowadays as much German spoken as English. 
*? This feeling found a curious expression on Thursday 
“ evening in the House of Commons, apropos of some idle 
es and expensive displays over the insignificant German 
le prince, Zeck, who is to be made a great man of by his 
he F satermarriage with the royal family of England. Mr. 
mt Henley asked who were the “ distinguished foreigners ” 
- for whose conveyance across the Channel in special steam- 
™ ers the House was called upon to pay some money. Mr. 
Layard said it was not usual to give the names of “ her 
uld Majesty’s guests” who were thus conveyed. The feel- 
- ing in the House was unmistakable, though shown by a 
om mere straw. -. 
able AUTIIORESSES. 
be Those whom Charles Kingsley recently described as 
ring the “ Amazons” who were invading English literature so 
les, successfully, bidding fair to reduce men to the position of 
at humble reviewers of their wives’ books, are indeed a for- 
n of midable host, and no man can number them. Of this 
at of host I have seen now and then one or two of the captains, 
rw or captainesses, and have thought that perhaps those of 
here your readers who have not seen photographs or de- 
with scriptions of them would be glad to know the impressions 
ive; of one who is quite disinterested, being no idolater or en- 
~ thusiast regarding any authoress now living, nor of any 
ntry | Woman's book written since Margaret Fuller died. 
ikely What Margaret Fuller’s father said of her when she was 
heat. agirl—incedit regina—may be said of the mature woman 
a“ who writes under the name of George Eliot. Sheisa 
rdbe | ‘finelyshaped woman, and quite large, though not in the 
gov { sensein which Hawthorne describes English female large. 
rani | 93 She is by no means corpulent, nor is there any 
- suggestions of steaks and sirloins about her ; but she is of 
whils lage skeleton. She is not meagre cither, but has the 
if ob- look of being made out of fine clay. She is blond, with 
very light auburn hair, clear, serene, smiling eyes, beau- 
tiful teeth. She has also gracious and easy manners, 
wolect with an indefinable air of unworldliness—of having been 
g the made for large and fine societies, but never entered them. 
finest Ina word, she is a woman who, though not handsome, 
ve at § Would personally satisfy her most ardent admirers. In 
hap | tmarkable contrast every way to George Eliot is Miss 
which Braddon, the great sensational novelist. One would, see- 
ing her, naturally doubt whether she could write her 
reople name. Mixed of lower clay, the exact embodiment of the 
artesy Southern phrase “commony,” with a color which looks 
which, like rouge but is not, she is really indescribable here ; but 
im, is fF my reader may see her anywhere along Broadway at any 
ye time of the day. Miss Frances Power Cobbe is huge. 
it-Ap The first impression she makes is that of a great mass of 
> rele: merry flesh and blood, weighing nearly 350 pounds. She 
- ‘00 often has to walk about on crutches, which gives one 
‘whe sad feeling that this enormous size is far from being the 
nsider result of, or accompanied by, health. But when one con- 
adiffer Yerses with Miss Cobbe he finds that the chief character- 
apf istic of her face and expression is delicacy. There is a 
sree of ‘ambent humor about her mouth, a subtle perceptiveness 
an i ff Ylended with sweetness about her eye, a sensitiveness 
h was f nd sensibility in her manner under which—as conversa- 
a ry j tion and acquaintance go on—the corpulency seems to 
are all » and the most charming pbysiognomy to be un- 
to the theathed. Miss Cobbe has an extraordinary power of 
duties J “tversation, is one of the wittiest of mortals, and wher- 
disre- ever she appears has about her a group of fascinated 
Young people—particularly of her own sex—by whose 
h con: lusts Of merriment one may know on entering a com- 
Wet pany where the authoress of “Intuitive Morals” is seat- 
ply i a, Very likely there will be not far off Miss Isa Craig, 
pet “ tditor of the “ Argosy,” leading secretary of the Social 
a 2 Stience Society, who has a literary position in England 
: a quite beyond what one might imagine, and which is 
rae Pp more the result of her personal attractiveness than 
he hl “any of her- published works, She is not pretty, is 





but few specimens—these, however regular in construc- 
tion, if we except the couplet at the close, an innovation 
of northern epigrammatic hard-hitting upon the Italian 
model, effective at times, though pronounced against by 
some as entirely discordant to the sweeping fullness of the 





proper sonnet feeling. 


This is a matter that we may hope to see discussed in 
Leigh Hunt’s book. The practice of the English employ 
ers of this form is so various that custom settles little. 
Hallam objects, as others have done, to the closing coup- 
let for its epigrammatic tendency, but acknowledges its 
prevalence with the English masters, though they have 
few warrants for it among the Italians. The reader will 
remember, among the earlier adapters to English of the 
sonnet, that Shakespeare supplanted the regular form by 
(usually) three elegiac stanzas and a final couplet. 
Drummond and Chapman both used the couplet at the 
end so; did Sidney commonly; and Milton even, when 
translating from the Italian, was not constant to the reg- 
ular style. There was an interval following the Resto- 
ration for more than a hundred years, indeed until well- 
nigh the beginning of the present century, when the 
body of English poetry is almost utterly barren of son- 
nets. Dryden, Pope, and their schools discarded them. 
They even went beyond Boileau’s belief that not one in 
thousands could possibly produce a faultless sonnet ; but 
held that it was absolutely at variance with the proper- 
ties of our language. Johnson, as their spokesman, ex- 
presses some such opinion outright. 


Roscoe, in writing of the Italians, is inclined to the 
opinion that their poetry has suffered from its preva. 
lence (their six or seven hundred sonneteers of the 
sixteenth -century, all imitative admirers of Petrarch, 
are quite proof enough of its prevalence) as the tram- 
mels it imposes can but be a clog upon any poet 
who warms with his subject. The opinion I hardly 
think well founded, and I would much rather accord 
with Hallam that there has been gain from it in the 
end. Its form seems to have been contrived so complex, 
like legislative check in a popular form of government, 
to secure unity of action, and when the strict model is 
departed from, it is at the hazard of this artisticcanon. At 
any rate the history of our own literature shows that the 
sonnet has acquired ascendency just at the times of the 
strongest national tastes in letters, namely in the Eliza- 
bethan period and in the early half of the present 
century. Of those who have practiced the art with 
most success since its revival, there have been few who 
have kept themselves systematically within the pre. 
scribed rules. Wordsworth has used the sonnet form 
very frequently, but not without having recourse occa. 
sionally to the final couplet ; and he seems to have un- 
derstood the value of a sonnet as a symbol of unity, and 
likens it to a dew-drop with its central light ensphered. 
He says he was prompted to liking them by Milton’s, and 
Milton is to be considered perhaps as the originator of 
the philosophical sonnet, a thing of almost exclusive 
northern growth and naturally affiliating with Words- 
worth’s mind. This in spite of the predominating met- 
rical effect of the sonnet, which was not seemingly the 
scope that allured Wordsworth, but rather its dignified 
simplicity, and even the power that might become “a 
trumpet,” as he said of Milton’s art, in that well-known 
sonnet where he celebrates the makers of these poems, 
a fit offset to Lope de Vega’s, where the sonnetcers are 
ridiculed. In the German anthologies I find its users 
have taken freely to singing its praises. There are son- 
nets by Schlegel, Tieck, Goethe, Voss, and others all in 
praise of the thing itself. Platen has one which runs in 
this wise : 

“* With noble fire the sonnet’s verse he turned, 
When willingly he bore love’s fast control, 
Who sung of Laura, idol of his soul, 

For whom in life and death his bosom yearned. 

In melting strains until the spirit yearned, 

One in sonnets of his adventures sung— 
A hero he, who once through billows clung 
As to his helm, unto the songs he earned. 
A German sang, wortby to make a third 
Unto the Florentine and the Portuguese, 


In armored verse by which bold knights were stirred. 
As Gleaner to the Reaper, I to these— 





So great were they, as freely is averred, 
That I dare not essay as fourth to please.” 

The compliment to Riickert as chief among the Ger- 
man sonneteers is perhaps well deserved, though among 
s0 many as have tried this measure in their tongue 
there are not a few candidates for that primal post ; 
Platen himself had hardly the poetic fervor to put him 
very high in the list. But Riickert’s political sonnets, as 
well as the didactic scope of Wordsworth’s, are remote 
from the genuine amatory flavor which the original mas- 
ters of the Italian school awarded it. I may be allowed 
to cite one or two of these elder expressions, perhaps in- 
adequately rendered, but they serve to show how little 
the erotic passion can change from the Dantean era, as 
shown by specimens from Calvacanti and Dante himself, 
and from that of Tasso, who sings with such “queri- 
monious plaintiveness,” as Kirke White would put it, of 





the deprivation of his loved one’s songs through orders 
from her physician. I cite in thejabove order: 
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‘** Who ’s she that all men note with rapt surmise, 

Shedding to air a palpitating light, 

With Love beside her ?—wondering at the sight, 

Mere men stand dumb without a voice but sight! 

Oh, Heaven, the glance of those resistless eyes ! 
°Tis Love must tell it—I have not the right 
To mock such gentleness, nor dare requite 
The condescension of this peerless prize! 
Such sweetness; ah! it were too great, too much 
Beyond mortality—to it there bows 
A virtue for each glance of beauty’s queen! 
Man cannot hope such perfectness to teach ; 
His minds too earthly gross with carnal vows 
To test the purity of such a mien. 
** My lady’s eyes is Love’s most regal dais, 

Whence she inspirits al] with nobleness ; 

And when she passeth through the motley press, 

There's many a trembling heart and wistful face. 

Of such as bow the head with pallor’s trace, 
And do but sigh for their unworthiness ; 
Tis pride and anger fly before her stress: 
But I, fair gentles, crave for her your grace ! 
To hear her speak is like a gift of God, 
With benediction on the parchéd heart, 
That finds it heavenly to behold her first ! 
Her smile, however faint it be, the clod 
Doth feel, and oh, the miracle! the art! 
To see mere earth into such beauty burst! 

** Oh, cruel fate! that would’st deprive mankind 
Of those elysian accents that have erst 
Transported hinds with their delicious burst, 
And now would’st leave them, speechless, dull, and blind. 

There’s not a cloud could gather in the wind 
But was by these melodious wafts dispersed. 
Inspiriting the soul until it durst 
Do noblest things and chastest deeds designed. 
But ah! ’twas far beyond mere mortal hope 
Or recompense, to feel that smile alway 
Uplifting us with sacredest delight ! 
Not paradise could rival earth's blest cope 
When in thy presence like an angel’s lay 
The fountain of a day to change our night !” 

There is something in such swelling fondness very 
different from the imaginative subtlety that marks the 
Shakespearian sonnet, or, later still, some of those with 
which Hartley Coleridge enriched our language. I find 
more of it in Mr. Boker’s sonnets than in any among the 
moderns. 

Mr. Emerson, who has now closed his course of lectures 
at Chickering’s Hall, is announced to repeat them at 
Worcester. They are already announced for publication 
in England, and will probably be here when he has done 
peripateticking. Mr. Whipple is seeing his new volume 
of essays through the press. It will contain his“ Washing- 
ton” address, and a selection from his recent contribu- 
tions to periodicals, like his papers on Bryant, Hawthorne, 
Agassiz, etc. W. 








DRAMA. 
SKETCH OF EDWIN FORREST. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 28, 1866. 

EDWIN FoRREST, the actor, according to all biograph- 
ical notices, was born on March 9, 1806, and therefore is 
(or should be) little more than a sexagenarian now. He 
is an instance of the “fatal facility” with which the 
public get impressed with the idea that a man must be 
very old because they recollect him a great many years. 
There are many play-goers who say of Forrest, “ Looks 
well for his age. Must be seventy, at least, for I recol- 
lect his acting forty-five years ago.” All this is very 
true. Forrest is only sixty, but made his actual début at 
a small theater in South Street, Philadelphia, as far baek 
as 1818, being then twelve years old. He then performed 
female parts, but was advanced to male parts in the fol- 
lowing year. His actual first appearance on the boards 
of a regular theater was in November, 1820—he played 
the character of Young Norval in Home’s tragedy of 
“ Dougles,” the same part in which, exactly seven years 


later, Charles Kean made his début in Drury Lane The- | } 


ater. Mr. Forrest appeared in the Walnut Street Theater, 
then managed by Wood & Warren—the present house, 
corner of Walnut and Ninth Streets, originally built 
with a view to circus purposes, but adapted to theatrical 
performances in consequence of the destruction (April, 
1820) of the original Walnut Street Theater by fire. Mr. 


Wood, in his autobiography, has recorded with what dif. Chau 


ficulty Forrest’s family consented to his becoming an 


actor, adding that though he played well—successively | Cl 


as Young Norval, Frederic (in “ Lover's Vows”), and 
Octavian in “The Mountaineers”—the public did not 
think so, while the principal actors did. He went to the 
West to obtain thet stage-practice which is indispensable 
to success, and after six years of this apprenticeship suc- 
cessfully returned as a “star,” first in Philadelphia and 
then in New York—his great fame being created, still 
later, by his creation of the parts of Metamora and Spar- 
tacus. 


ago, it was as Othello and not as Spartacus that he ob. 


In England, where he first played thirty years | De La 


tained greatest renown. To this day, Othello is by far 
his best Shakespearian character. 

Little is known of Forrest’s career during the five or 
six years he was in the West. In “ Sol. Smith’s Theatrical 
Apprenticeship,” published in 1845, there is a whole chap- 
ter on “The early days of Edwin Forrest.” In 1822, at 
which time Edwin Forrest would have been only sizteen 
if born in 1806, he was a member of the stock company 
at the Cincinnati theater, and played Young Malfort, in 
“The Soldier's Daughter,” on the opening night of the 
season. The character is slight enough, but was well 
played, and Sol. Smith predicted Forrest’s future great- 
ness from the ability which he exhibited as Richard, for 
his own benefit. That year Forrest played Othello and 
some other leading characters, for the first time; but, 


characters! I recollect seeing him play Blaise and Lubin 
—and very well he played them, too.” At Cincinnati 
Forrest played the part of a negro in a farce called “ The 
Tailor in Distress,” and the part of a dandy in a petit 
comedy called “ Modern Fashions.” In the concluding 
pantomime he appeared as Sancho Panza—three parts in 
one night, “ all for the sum of two dollars!” Mr. Smith, 
who records the fact and the payment, shrewdly adds, 
“ He has learned how to charge for his services since.” 
The same authority says that though soon after engaged 
by Mr. Caldwell, the New Orleans manager, Forrest was 
loth to leave the West, and actually engaged with the 
proprietors of a circus “to go with them as a rider and a 
tumbler for a year,” at the rate of $12 a week. He was 
induced to go to New Orleans, from which time his 
celebrity begins to date. 

I have been seduced into all this gossip about Edwin 
Forrest bys eeing it noticed in the newspapers that he 
had arrived in California—of course to play there, 
though not money nor “ the fleeting breath of popular ap- 
plause,” but pursuit of health, was the object of his 
journey thither. This is his first visit to the land of 
gold, though he has had splendid offers, over and over 
again. Mr. Forrest has been the victim, for several 
years, of rheumatic gout, and though when acting his 
intense will subdues the physical pain and keeps the 
nerves and muscles under entire command, he is often 
helpless as childhood or advanced age, at other times— 
literally unable to move a limb without pain, which some- 
times rises to the highth of torture. 

Attached to his mansion in Broad Street (ovr Fifth 
Avenue), is a beautiful little theater, in which it is Mr. 
Forrest’s intention to have acting regularly taught, by 
himself and other competent persons, to a certain 
number of the youth of both sexes, who exhibit talent 
and taste for the stage. Not long ago, Mr. Forrest, who 
is very wealthy, purchased a fine landed estate, in the 
northern part of the city, on the banks of the Delaware. 
It is said that his purpose is to establish and’ endow, in 
that locality, a home for retired actors. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Forrest will ever again study a new char- 
acter ; if he should, let me predict that it will be Timon, 
in “Timon of Athens,” with the concluding portion al- 
tered so as to make it a better acting play, or in “ Crom- 
well,” a new tragedy, written for hirh in America by a 
very able and practiced dramatist. R. 8. M. 
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| BLELocK & Co., New York.—Life and Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. 
| Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson). By Prof. R. L. 
Dabney, D.D., of the Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. 
— with steel portrait an 1866. 


Pp. 742, 

j A Practical Homeopathic Treatise on the Diseases of Wo- 
| men and Children. Intended for intelligent heads of fami- 
| oe — in medicine. By Henry Minton, M.D. 

. Pp. 461. 

| CHARLES ScripNeR & Co., New York.—Life of Benjamin Silli- 
| man, M.D., LL.D., late professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
| and geology in Yale College, chiefly from his manuscript rem- 
| 


eleven diagrams. 


iniscences, diaries, and correspondence. By George P. 
awe re in Yale College. 1866. 2vols. Pp. xvi., 


: ix., 408. 

The Person of Christ, the Miracle of History, with 4 Reply 
to Strauss and Renan, and a Collection of Testimonies of Un- 
believers. Ped Philip Schaff, D.D. 1866. Pp. 3%. 

Patriotic Eloquence: Being Selections from One Hundred 

\ Years of National Literature. Compiled for the use of 
| in ne and speaking. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 


ee ee An Autobiography. By John 

rsh, D.D. " . 373. 

BaILurerRE Bros., New York.—The Materialism of the Present 
Day: A Critique of Dr. Btichner’s System. By Paul Janet, 
member of the Institute of France, professor of philosoph 
at the Paris Faculté des Lettres. Translated from the French 
Zz Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic, assistant-master of 

arrow School. 1866. . 202. 

FREDERICK A. BraDr, New York.—A Life's Lessons. By Mrs. 
Gore. 1866. 3 188. 

T. Ettwoop Z£11, Philadelphia.—A Manual of Blow-Pipe Anal- 

is and Determinative vy By William Elderhorst, 

-D., professor of chemistry in the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Third edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1866. 
Pp. xx., 179. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston.—Brave Old Salt; or, Life on the Quar- 
gs A Story of the Great Rebellion. By Oliver Optic. 


1866. Pp. 330. 

JouN P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.—Arithmetic: Adapted 
| to the Course of Instruction usually pursued in the Academies 
} and Common Schools of the United States. By P. A. Towne, 
{ formerly general —_— of the Barton Academy, Mobile, 
Ala. 1866. Pp. 360. 
| Hanrgr & Bros., New York.—Armadale: A Novel. By Wilkie 
} Collins. 1866. Pp. 320. : 
| AMERICAN Tract Socrety, New York.—The Young Lady of 

Pleasure. 1866. . 316. 
Dick & FirzcERra.p, New York.—A Plea for the Queen’s English 
— Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 1866. Pp. xvi., 


| AMERICAN News Co., New York.—Footlight Flashes. By Wm. 


| Davidge, comedian. 1866 - 274, 
| M. W. Dopp, New York.—The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
} Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 1866. . 221. © ’ 

| LawkeNnck Kenor, New York.—May Carols and Hymns and 
' Poems. By Aubrey de Vere. 1866. 

| Gzorex W. Cuixps, Philadelphia.—Pictorial History of the Civil 
| War in the United States of America. By Benson J. Lossing. 
H Vol. I. 1866. Pp. 608. é 

\Jd. B. —— & Co., Philadelphia.—Hidden Depths. 1866. 


votions of the Ages; or, Collects, Texts, and Lyrics 
‘ illustrative of the Christian Year and of the Offices odie 
ber Seasons of the Church. By Rev. N.G. Allen. With an 
introduction by the Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., Bishop 
of Rhode Island. 1866. . 242, 
| 'T, B. Pererson, Philadelphia.—Mad Monkton, and Other Tales. 
j By Wilkie Collins. 1866. Pp. 132. 








Just Published. 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
By JosEpH VON ErcnENDoRF. Translated byC.G. LELAND. $1 75. 
“The charming recklessness of vagabond artist life, with its 





THE Book oF THE SEASON—JusT ODT. 


| MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 


good humor, its joyousness, its unfailing delight in the fair face | POWELL, 


of nature, and its delicate tinge of romance, beautifying and en- | 
nobling it, has seldom been depicted with more freshness and | 
geniality.”— 7ridune. | 
LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 

THE STANDARD ADOPTED BY THE LONDON CLUBS. $1 25. | 


“Having been for thirty-six years a player and lover of the | 
game, we commend the book’ to a beginner desirous of playing | 
well.” —Boston Commonwealth. H 


In Press. 


CRUMBS FROM THE ROUND TABLE. 


Being a collection of the Gastronomical and Piscatorial essays 
of Joseph Barber. These admired essays, which have reminded 
many tasteful readers of Charles Lamb and Izaak Walton, will be 
presented in book form about the Ist of June. Price $1 25. 


For Traveling and the Country. 
THE LATEST TAUCHNITZ BOOKS. 





SANS MERCI. George Lawrence. 2 vols. ' 


MAXWELL DREWITT. Trafford. 2 vols. 
AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. | 

HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. Miss Edwards. 2 vols. | 
% cents per volume. 


The publishers will send any of the above works, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





“REMOVAL.” 


OLIVER S. FELT, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
455 BROOME STREET, 


Where, havi ious store, he will be enabled to a 
much Iarger stock of Miscellaneous School and Standard Works. 





He has a complete stock of the ‘ Boston Edition o! 8 
bonny Poets” (now published by himself), in six different styles 
vO, 


ORDERS FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED. \ 


AFTERWARD MISTRESS MILTON. 


A beautiful book. In antique style, $1 75. 

The demand for this book since our first announcement of its 
publication indicates its wide popularity. 

Now Ready, Second Edition of 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. 

By the Author of *‘ Mary Powell,” and in uniform style with it. 
The First Edition was absorbed within a week of its publica- 
tion. : : 

mM. W. DODD, 
506 Broadway, New York. 





DESICNS FOR THE CATEWAYS 


OF THE 
SOUTHERN ENTRANCES 
- To 
CENTRAL 


By Ricwarp M. Hunt. 


THE PARK. 


With a description of the designs, and a letter in relation to 
them addressed to the 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE PARK, 
with nine beautifully engraved illustrations and plans. 
In preas, and will be readyeshortly. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway. 


ST a 





| "NEARLY READY. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Will Publish on Saturday, June 2, 


|], The Mormon Prophet and his Harem ; ©2, 
} 4N AYTHENTIC History or Brigham Youna, Hts Numerorvs 
| Wives aNp Curpren. By Mrs. C. V. Waite. 1 vol. 12mo, 
| cloth; 4 portraits on steel. Price $2. 


9, A Brief Biographical Dictionary. Compiled 
| and arranged by the Rey. Charles Hole, B.A., with additions 
and corrections by William A. Wheeler, M.A. 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth. Price $2. 


, Shakespeare’s Delineations of Insanity, 
Imbecility, and Suicide. By A. 0. Kellogg, M.D., 
Assistant Physician State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y. 1 
vol. 12mo, cloth, gilt tops. Price $1 %5. 


READY SOON. 


Carpenter’s ‘‘Six Months at the White 
House.’’ 1vol.16mo. Price $2. 


——— 


' 





| Early orders solicited. 
| Copies of the above books sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
| prices annexed. 





116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—— 


INTERESTING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND PROFITABLE. 


Also Sunday-School Libraries and everything required in Sun- 
day-Schools, such as Cards, Tickets, Singing Books, Certificates 
of Admission and Dismission, Maps, etc., etc. Bibles and Tes 
taments, with and without notes, iu various languages, sizes 
and styles of binding. 





U. D. WARD, Agent. 
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| 

CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY | 

HAVE ISSUED THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS: | 

EYES AND EARS. A beautiful and affecting story of a Deaf | 

and Blind Girl. Paper, 10 cents; muslin, 25 cents. | 

NED FRANKS. By A. L. O. E. 
RED CROSS KNIGHT. By A. L. O. E. ‘ 

THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY (the above two books in one , 


volume): 
RESCUED FROM EGYPT. ByA.L.O.E. $1 50. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR 1866. 


Designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the world. No. VI. 
Price 30 cents. 





*. 

JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. A new Catechism for Sunday-Schools | 
by Mrs. Weston, author of ‘ Calvary Catechism,” ‘ Cate- | 
chism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. | 

A PREPARATION FOR COMMUNION. By the Rev. J. T. | 
Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 


New Editions of the following Books : } 
BOUIEAGSSGAL DICTIONARY. By Rev. William Staunton, | 


. Embracing nearly 2,500 articles. %00 pages 8vo, mus- | 
lin, $4 00; in half turkey morocco, $6 00; in full turkey | 





morocco, $8 00. | 
OUR VOWS.—A work on Baptism, Confirmation, and the Holy | 
Communion. In full turkey morocco, $3 00; half calf, $2 00; | 
beveled boards, gilt edges, $1 00; flexible muslin, red edges, | 
70 cents; flexible muslin, plain, 60 cents; plain covers, 40 | 


cents. | 

—— OF — BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D.C. Weston. | 
ce 20 cents. 

ee UINTARD’S PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMA- | 


Paper, 18 cents; muslin, 50 cents; muslin, red | 


edges. 60 cents. | 
NICHOLLS’S HELP TO READING THE BIBLE. $1 00. 
THE POINTED OR PEUPLE’S PSALTER. 55 cents. | 





Address orders and remittances to | 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


%62 Broapway, New YORK. | 





GOULD & LINCOLN, | 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
THE SCRIPTURAL LAW OF DIVORCE. By Alvah Hovey, 
D.D., Prof. Newton Theological Institution. 16mo, cloth, 67 
cents. 
MASSACHUSETTS ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. By Edward 
Buck, Esq., of the Suffolk Bar. 12mo, cloth, $1 %5. 
WAYLAND'S MORAL SCIENCE. (New edition.) 
cloth, $1 %5. 

("The last literary labor performed by Dr. Wayland, pre- 
vious to his death, was the complete and thorough revision of 
the above popular work. 

CHRISTIANS DAILY TREASURY, a Religious Exercise for 
every day in the year. By Rev. E. Temple. i2mo, cloth, 
$1 50. 

BATTLE ECHOES; or, Lessons from the War. 
B. Ide, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


12mo, 


By George 


IN PRESS. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE N+ BRIGGS, LL.D., \ate Governor 


of Massachusetts. By Rey. W.C. Richards. With illustra- 
tions. Royal 12mo. 


Gould & Lincoln keep, in addition to works published by 
themselves, an extensive assortment of works in all depart- 
ments of trade, which they supply at publishers’ prices. 

Particular attention is paid to the selection and furnishing 
of Ministers’ Libraries, Public Libraries, Family Libraries, and 
Sabbath School Libraries. 


GB Any work on their list forwarded by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


*,* All orders promptly attended to. 





MYTHOLOGY ILLUSTRATED. 
(BASED ON THE METAMORPHOSES OF OVID.) 


INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 





1. Amor and Psyche. 34. Meleager, or the Caledonian 
2. Juviter nursed by Nymphs. 2, 
3. War with the Giants. 35. Glaukos restored by Poly- 
4. The Aloides slayed byApollo. idos. 
5. metheus. 36. Phaeton. 
6. Pandora. 37. Jupiter and Kallisto. 
1. The Deluge. 38. Actaeon transformed into a 
8. Deukalion and Pyrrha. Stag. 
9. Lycaon and Jupiter. 39. Apollo as Shepherd. 
10. Philemon and Baucis. 40. Hyacinthus and Apollo. 
11. Semele and Jupiter. 41, Ikarus and Dedalus. 
12. fo and Jupiter. 42. Latona and her Children. 
18. Europa. 43. Kadmus slaying the Dragon. 
14. Leda. ° 44, Prometheus punished. 
15. Ganymede. 45. Orpheus parting with Eury- 
16. Juno in Jealousy. ce, 
17. Juno and Jupiter. 46. Hercules choosing between 
18. Apollo mete the Chryses. ice and Virtue. 
19, Kragaleus petrified by Her- 47. Tantalus. 
cules. 48. Daphne. 
20. Marsyas and Apollo. 49. Cephalus and Procris. 
21. Chione killed by Diana. 50. "ie and his Marble 
22. Diana and Endymion. tion. 
23. Admetus finds Serpents in 51. Sisyphns. 
his Bridal Chamber. 52. Achelous slayed by Hercules. 
24. Psyche saved by Zephyr. 53. Hercules and Eurysthens. 
25. Amor startled by Psyche. 54. Hero and Leander. 


26. The decision of Paris. 55. Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
2%. Hesione saved by Hercules. 56. Death of Achilles. 

28. Pluto and Proserpina. 5%. Idas and Pollux. 

29. Medea slaying her Offspring. 58. 

30. Venus and Adonis. 





< a ne {seus. 
59, Minotaurus slayed by The- 


31. Bellerophon on Pegasus. 60. Bacchus’ Triumphal March 
$2. Arion saved by a Dolphin. into India. 
33. Narcissus. 61. Ceyx and Halcyone. 


This collection is published for the use of the Album from 
originals published in Vienna in 1815, and are magnificent con- 
ceptions. Sold at $6 per set; single numbers at 12 cents, - 
Discount to the trade. 


ADOLPH MOSES, 
P,-O, Drawer 125, Quincy, Illinois. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 


By AveustEe LauGEL. 8vo, $3 75. 





THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 
By Pav JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Taine. 12mo, $1 50. 





BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 





Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, OaKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 





THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 
{ESTABLISHED 1855.| 

A Svurerr LITERARY CoMPANION _ RL ING OLD 
HoME JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
WILLIAM B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





THE FIELD AND FIREsIDE is ny ee printed on beautiful 
white paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large pages. 

Its corps of contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country. 

THE FIELD AND FrIREsIDE alms to occupy the first position asa 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. And, above all, it seeks to discuss 
Current Topics with originality, vigor, and impartiality. 

It contains each week a very carefully compiled record of 
— and Foreign Literary, Art, Theatrical, and Musical 

ews. 

Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has no political cause 

uphold—none to condemn—but is devoted to the interests ot 
the common country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
of good feeling between different sections and states. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, Sketches, Criticisms, 
Reviews, Poems, Biographies, Witticisms, Essays, Travels, Ad- 
ventures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and instructive ina 
degree rarely attained in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper & special department 
is devoted to the Field, wherein are given articles, hints, and 


suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 


("The only literary paper in the South that has been a suc- 
cess is THE FIELD AND FireEsipE. This is a notable fact. Of the 
thousands of literary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, THE FIELD AND FireEsipE is the only successful 
one/ It stands alone! For twelve years it has battled trium- 
phantly on. Through financial crises it went on. Through war 
and desolation it retained its old undaunted mein and went on. 
And with a steady step it still moves onward and upward to-day. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS : 

One year, - - - $5 00| Clubs of five, one year, $20 00 
Six months,- - - 260|Clubsoften,- - - 4000 
And an extra copy to the party getting up a club of ten. 

In view of the severe financial crisis now prevailing in the 
southern states, we will receive subscribers from any of those 
states for six or three months. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR: 


i1subscriber, six months, $2 50 | 1 subscriber,three months,$1 25 
5 ”“ -“ 10 00 | 5 7 - 5 00 
Tue FIELD AND FIREsIDE is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, British Provinces, and foreign countries, done up 
in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 


Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and a]l other communica- 
tions must be addressed to . J 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


KALDENBERG & SON 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





6 John Street, near Broadway. 
— e 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 


A large and select stock now on hand. 


[JUNE 2, 1866 

ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 

IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 





Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight’s Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25, 

Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large yo). 
umes, $35. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $39, 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 21 yols, 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author's Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 75 per yao, 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to IIL., $35. 

| Alison’s History of Europe. Svo Illustrated Edition. 21 vols 

} with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

| Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets wil| 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 








A FINE LOT OF 


Cuckoo, Trumpeter, and other Clocks, 
SUITABLE FOR 
BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 


juet received and for sale by 


KIRBY & CO., 
633 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING CLOTHING 
FOR MEN, BOYS, AND CHILDREN. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO., 
398, 400, anp 402 BOWERY, 
NOW OFFER SELECTIONS FROM THEIR SUPERIOR STOCK, ON A BASIS 


OF GOLD, 
BELOW 20 PER CENT. PREMIUN. 


SUITS, 
$18, $20, $25, aud $30. 


BUSINESS 


BUSINESS COATS, 


$10, $12, $15, and $20. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 





THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirgrany DeraRTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CURRENT Topics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Literary, Art, and 
MusicaL News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One copy, one year, $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, 3 00 in advance, 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 

The postage on Tue Rounp TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery, Subscribers will please bear this iu mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 
Ge Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Round TaBxez is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge, 





A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Taz RounD 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 

& Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Addressall communications to 











Repairiag, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nageau Street, New York. 
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S—T—1860—X. 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They créate a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
‘They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 





They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s greatrestorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or timeofday. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. . 

P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepar—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
elmplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST YREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPO ES. 


. ..+++. 458 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
8. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CoNTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water, It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printedin 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


PRINOIPAL OFFICE... 


FIFTY 





STEINWAY & SONS’ | 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, | 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, | 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten | 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1962, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 
That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- | 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- H 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the mannufactur- | 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY 4S COULD BE DONE WITHOUT | 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are | 
uzed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who | 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever accez- | 
sible. 
Srrmnway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- | 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ore of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 


its benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS | 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large | 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





1 


THE HORACE WATERS | 


Grand, Square, and U; ae PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, > and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 





MUSICAL BOXES, 
Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our,special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





Musical Boxes repaired. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 





AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 
THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, AND 
THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 

of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 

ROBERT COLCATE & CoO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Poyrsicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage in 
the World! 

Specially recommended by 

Bishop Janes, 
ond nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
80 by - 

Dr. Ireneus Prime, 

editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 

of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inpia will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 

The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


RICHARD DAVIES, 








64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. ¥. 


* Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 
cost to the purchaser, in order that atx their patrons may reap | LIABILITIES, 


: = — enews 
PHELPS, JEWETT & CO.. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Erc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

24 AND 246 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, $2,250,000 00 


4,067,455 80 
244,291 42 
LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
£. J. Bassett, Graveling Agent. 
A. A. Witttams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 





CasH DIVIDENDS IN FirteEN YEARS, 253 PER Cent. 
CASH CAPITAL .... .... 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 

P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 








CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS . 5 $1,000,000 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 





MERCANTILE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
85 WALL STREET, NEW YORS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1966, $1,306,699 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 


The Company have paid to its customers, up to the present 
time, losses amounting to over 


Eighteen Millions of Dollars. 





For the past nine years the cash dividends paid to Stockholders, 
made from ONE-THIRD of the net profits, have amounted in the 
aggregate to 

One Hundred —_ Twenty-one and a Half 

er 


Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany will hereafter make such cash abatement or discount from 
the current rates, when premiums are paid, as the'general expe- 
rience of underwriters will warrant, and the net profits remain- 
ing at the close of the year will be divided to the Stockholders.. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and In- 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks on the most favorable: 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinds, Hulls, and 
Freight. 

Policies issned making loss payable in Gold or Currency, at the 
Orrick in New York, or in Sterling, at the Orricz of Ratunonx 
Bros. & Co., in Liverpool, 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-Pres’t: 


. 














C, J, DESPARD, Secretary, 
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STRAHAN & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
139 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
A new and cheap edition, in small- crown Svo, with colored 
frontispiece, of 


A SUMMER IN SKYE. 


By Alexander Smith, author of “A Life Drama,” ‘‘ Dream- 
thorp,” etc. Price, $2 50. 


Il. 
A new and cheap edition of 
A PLEA FOR THE QUEEN’S ENCLISH: 


STRAY NoTEs ON SPEAKING AND SPELLING. By Henry Alford, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo, price $1 25. 


Im. ‘ 
A new edition of 
THE DEAN’S ENCLISH: 
A Criticism oN THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY’S Essays ON 
“THE QUEEN’s EncuisH.’’ By G. Washington Moon, fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature. In small 8vo, $1 %5. 
IV. 
THE ANCEL’S SONC. 


By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., author of “The Gospel in Ezekiel” 
and editor of ‘‘ The Sunday Magazine.” In 32mo, neat cloth, 
%5 cents. 


A new and aoe edition of 
PRAYING AND WORKINC. 
By W. Fleming Stevenson. In small 8yo, neat cloth, $1 00. 
vi. 
CONVERSION 
ILLUSTRATED FROM EXAMPLES RECORDED IN THE BIBLE. By 
the Rev. Adolph Saphir. In small 8vo, $1 50. 
VII. 
HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT: 


Tue Gosprts; THE AcTs OF THE AposTLEs. By Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. In small 8vo, $2 00. 


VIII. 
THEOLOCY AND LIFE; 


SERMONS CHIEFLY ON SPECIAL Occasions. By E. H. Plumptre, 
.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and 
Boyle Lecturer for 1866. In small 8vo, $2 00. 


Ix. 
THE TRACEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
A New Translation. With a Biographical Essay. By E. H. 
Plumptre, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5 00. 
% 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE ; 


A Woman’s Lot In THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Sarah 
Bee — of ** Papers for Thou ghtful Girls.”” In crown 
0, ‘ 


xI. 
A New Edition of 
FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH; 


Ten Papers READ BEFORE A MIXED AUDIENCE OF MEN. = 
Professors Auberlen, Gess, and others. In crown 8vo, $2 50. 


A New Edition of 
OUTLINES OF THEOLOCY. 
By the Jate Alexander Vinet. In post Svo, $3 75. 
XIII 
The third thousand of 
MISCELLANIES, 
a -¥ collected writings of Edward Irving. In post 8vo, 
’ XIV. 
SIX MONTHS AMONC THE CHARITIES 
OF EUROP 


By the Rev. John De Liefde, in2 volumes. Post 8vo, with 44 
illustrations. Price $6. 


*,* Strahan & Co’s. publications can be had of any bookseller; 
4 — ~~ ioe on receipt of published price at 139 Grand Street, 
ew York. 





STRAHAN & COMPANY WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH : 


is 
A second edition revised of 


The Resources and Prospects of America. 
ASCERTAINED DURING A VISIT TO THE STATES IN THE AUTUMN 


OF 1865. By Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., member of the British 
House of Commons. 


Il. 
A new edition, illustrated, of 
Studies for Stories. From Grrt’s Lives. By Jean In- 
gelow. 
1m. 
London Poems. By Robert Buchanan. 
189 Grand Street, New York, May, 1866. 





Monthly, one dollar; yearly subscription, ten dollars. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW numbers among its Contributors 
those who, holdin, porelly to belief in the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, are not afraid of Modern Neg in its varied aspects and 
demands, and scorn to defend their faith by mere reticence, or by 
the artifices too commonly acquiesced in. 

Among the Contributors to the First Volume (now complete) are : 
Alford, Henry, D.D., Dean of 1 Rev. J. J. Stewart, 


Cante a .D, 
Blakesley, the Rev. Canon. Plumptre, the Rev. E. H., M.A. 
Cheetham, the Rey. Professor, Reichel,C.P.,DD., 

8 Co ege. ; Robertson, the Rev. Canon. 
Dorner, Dr. J. A., Berlin. Stevenson, Rey. W. Fleming. 
Fremantle, the Rev, W.H,, M.A. Stanley, A. P., D.D., Dean of 
Howson, J. 8., D.D. Westminster. 

Mansel, the Rev. Professor, Ox- Tristram, the Rev. H. B., M.A. 
ford. Tulloch, the Rev. Principal. 


STRAHAN & CO., MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Q 
A Cloth boards, gilt lettered 


; red edges hoe . 2°00 
HYMNS WITH TREBLE PART. 
16mo demi. 
O, Limp cloth, turned in . . 55 


P. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered . 


| DR. PUSEY’S WORKS, 
i INGLISH EDITIONS. 
Having made special arrangements with the Rev. Dr. Pusey for 


| ihe sale of his works in America, the undersigned is now pre- 
pared to offer them at the following greatly reduced prices : 


The Miracles of Prayer: A sermon preached before 
the University in the Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford 
on Septuagesima Sunday, 1866. 30 cents. 

An Eirenicon, ina letter to the author of the “Christian 
Year.” $2 00. 

The Minor Prophets, with a commentary explanatory 
and practical, and introductions to the several books. Parts 
1, 2, and 3, $1 50 each. 


Parochial Sermons. In 2 vols., $2 25 cach. 
Occasional Parochial Sermons. 101 vol., $2 %. 
The Councils of the Church, from the Council of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 51, to the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 
881. 1vol., $3 25. 


Collegiate and Professional Teaching and 
Discipline, in answer to Professor Vaughan. 1 vol., 
1 50. 


The Royal Supremacy not an arbitrary authority, but 
limited by the lawa of the Church, of which kings are mem- 
bers. 1 vol., $2 00. 

The Real Presence. The doctrine of the English 
Church, with a vindication of the reception by the wicked, 
and of the adoration of our Lord Jesus Christ truly present. 
1 vol., $2 50. 

The Doctrine of the Real Presence, 4° contained 
in the Fathers. 1 vol., $3 50. 

A Course of Sermons on Solemn Subjects, 
preached in 8. Saviour’s Church, Leeds. 1 vol. $2 25. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister pro- 
hibited by Holy Scripture, as understood by the Church, for 
1,500 years. 1 vol., $1. 

Everlasting Punishment, A Sermon preached in 
Christ Church, Oxford. Paper, 20 cents. 

A Letter to the Bishop of London, 0 various 
subjects. In paper, 40 cents. 

A Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 0n the Ten- 
dency to Romanism. In paper, $1 50. 

A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In paper $1 25. 

The Church of England leaves her Children 

free to whom to Open their Criefs, In a let- 

ter to the Rev. W. A. Richards. Paper, $1 50. 





Library of the Fathers. 
. 8. Augustine’s Confessions. 
. 8. ’s Lectures. 
. 8. Cyprian’s Treatises. 


1 
2. 
3 
> 8. Chrysostom on Corinthians, 2 yols. 
7. 
8 
9 
0 


. 8. Chrysostom on Romans. 
. §. Athanasius against the Arians. 
. &. Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Statues. 


10. Tertullian, vol. 1. 

11. 8. Chrysostom on 8S. Matthew, part 1. 

12. “a Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. 
15. 8. Chrysostom’s Homilies on 8. Matthew, part 2. 
16. 8. Augustine’s Sermons, vol. 1. 

18. 8. Gregory the Great on Job, vol. 1. 

19. Athanasius iust the Arians, part 2. 

21. 8. Gregory the Great, Morals, etc., vol. 2. 


. Augustine’s Short Treatises. 
. Gregory, Morals, etc., vol. 3, part 1. 
. Augustine on the Psalms, vol. 1. 

A tine on the Psalms, vol. 2. 
Augustine on 8. John, vol. 1. 
Chrysostom on 2 Corinthians. 
Chrysostom on 8. John, vol 1. 
Augustine on 8. John, vol. 2. 
Augustine on the Psalms, vol. 3. 
Gregory, Morals, etc. vol. 8, part 2. 
Augustine on the Psalms, vol, 4. 
Chrysostom on the Acts, part 1. 
Chrysostom on 8S. Matthew, part 3. 
Chrysostom on the Acts, part 2. 
Chrysostom on 8S. John, part 2. 
Augustine on the Psalms, vol. 5. 
Athanasius. 
Augustine on the Psalms, vol. 6. 
Justin area. 
Ephrem’s Rhythms (from the Syriac), in all 35 vols. 

uslin, $100. 


ORIGINAL TEXTS. 
8. Augustini Confessiones (revised with the use of some Oxford 


SS. and early editions). 
8. Chrysostomi in Epist. ad Romanos, 
a 





SSSALRESPESBRNERESY 
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d Corinthios 1. 
* ad Corinthios 2, 
sd ad Galatas et Ephesios. 
os ad Phil., Coloss., Thessal. 
+ ad Tim., Tit., Philem. 
* ad Hebraeos, 


Theodoreti Commentarius. Part1. Price $8 per vol. 


Hymns, Ancient and Modern. 
ENGLISH EDITION, WITH ENGLISH IMPRINT. 
32mo demi. 
NS SESE BEI TT ae ee $0 
BB. Cloth, turned in, gilt lettered 
CC. Roan, red edges 


oH Cloth, turned in 


Cloth, turned in, gilt lettered, red edges 
C. Roan, red edges ‘ 


18mo demi. 


asa SKE 


Crown 8yo, large type. 


R. ijn cloth, turned in 1 00 
8. Cloth boards,rededges. 2 . .  « . . 1 25 
HYMNS WITH ACCOMPANYING TUNES. 
18mo guper-royal. 

FF. Limpcloth,turnedin . . ae i nt 60 
G. Clo boards, red edges, gilt lettered hi eae % 


6mo imperial. 


“vee 60 
JAMES POTT, 


Address orders 
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5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


[JuNE 2, 1866 


SCARCE AND VALUABLE WORKS 
| RECENTLY TMPORTED BY 


MOHUN & EBBsS 


546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Johnson’s Complete Works, Pickering’s fine edi. 


tion, 11 vols. Syo, large paper, half Russia extra, excessively 
rare, $175. 


Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and Literary 
History. Complete set, in 17 vols. 8vo, very fine copy, 
uncut, fall calf extra, gilt tops, by Bedford, $225. 


Old English Chronicles. A very fine sct, in 21 vols 
4to, elegant, in full calf extra, by Bedford, $550. 


Mill’s (Charles) Historical Works, 5 vols. 8vo, a sn. 
perb copy, in full calf extra, by Bedford, $45. 


Waverley Novels, 2 vols. Svo, a splendid set,.in full, 
rich red morocco, extra gilt, by Hayday, $250. 


Mackenzie's (Henry) Complete Works, 8 vols., a 
truly beautiful set, in full calf extra, by Bedford, $60. ‘ 


British Orators, the finest collection ever made, in 53 


vols. Svo,-a truly splendid set, in full calf extra, by Bedford, 
$500. 


Bacon’s Complete Works, by Basil Montague, the 
finest edition, in 17 vols. Svo, a beautiful set, in full calf ex. 
tra, by Baron, $150. 


Alison’s History of Europe, 14 vols. Svo and atlas, 
large paper, proof impressions of the portraits, very rare, $22. 


Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols. 8vo, Pickering’s fine 
edition, in full calf extra, by Reveire, a splendid copy, $120. 


Swift’s Complete Works, by Scott, best edition, in 
19 vols., full calf extra, by Hayday, $150. 


Dryden’s Complete Works, by Scott, best edition, 
tree calf extra, fine set, 18 vols. Svo, $150. 


Taylor’s (Jeremy) Complete Works, 15 vols. svo, 
full calf extra, gilt, by Grieve, splendid set, $100. 


Plutarch’s Lives, by Clough, best edition, large paper, 
$40. 


Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols. Svo, large paper, fine 
copy, in full Russia extra, $100. 

And all the best editions of Standard Anthors in the finest 
Library Bindings. 





NEW BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


443 AND 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLIFHED: 


REPORT OF THE CoUNCIL oF HYGIENE AND Pusiic HEALTH OF 
THE CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK UPON THE SANI- 
TARY CONDITION OF THE City. Published, with an Introduc- 
tory Statement, by order of the Council of the Citizens’ 
Association. Second edition. Price, cloth, $5 00 


Tue PuysioLocy or Man. Designed to represent the Existing 

State of Physiological Science as applied to the Functions of 
the Human ar. By Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., Professor of 
Physiol and Microscopy in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
Collegé, New York, and in the Long Island College Hospital, 
Fellaw of the New York Academy of Medicine, Microscopist 
to Bellevue Hospital. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Price $4 50. 


MIND IN Nature; or, The Origin of Life, and the Mode of Devel- 

opment of Animals. By Henry James Clarke, A.B., B.S., 
Adjunct Professor of Zoology in Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, Mass., of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Corresponding Member of the Microscopical Society 
.of New York, etc., etc. With over Two Hundred IIlustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Price, $4 00 


Ture WorLD BeroreE THE Detvar. By Louis Figuier. Con- 

taining twenty-five Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, 
designed by Rion, and two hundred and eight figures of Ani- 
mals, Plants, and other Fossil remains and Restorations. 
Translated from the Fourth French Edition. 1 vol. Svo, 
448 pager, cloth. Price $7 50. 


Homes Witnour Hanns: Being an account of the Habitations 
constructed by various Animals, classed according to their 
prs of Construction. By the Rev. J. G@. Wood, M.A., 
.L.S., Author of the ‘‘Iilustrated Natural History,” etc. 
With very numerons Illustrations, engraved on wood by 
G. Pearson, from original Drawings made by F. W. Key) and 
E. A. Smith, under the author’s superintendence, expressly 
for this work. 1 vol. Svo, cloth. ce $7 50. 


Tae Harvest or THe Sea: A Contribution to the Natural and 


Economic History of the British Food Fishes. By James G. 
Bertram. With fifty illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo, 520 pages, 
cloth. Price $7 50. 


Tue Works or Lorp Macavutay Compete. Edited by his 


Sister, Lady Trevelyan. With portrait, engraved on steel, 
by +o 8 vols. large Svo, cloth. Price $40; half calf, 
extra, $56. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ITALY. By Thomas 


Keightley, Author of ‘The History of Greece,” “The His- 
tory o me,’ ‘Fairy Mythology,” ‘‘ Tales and Popular 
Fictions,” etc. Third edition, revised and augmented. With 
twelve plates from the antique. 1 vol, large Svo, 512 pages. 


1°75 | THE Works OF CHaRLzs Dickens. Containing four hundred and 


sixty-one Illustrations, by Cruikshank, Browne, and Phiz. 
Twenty-four vols. 12mo, half calf, extra (London). 


Tue TREASURY OF BisLE KNowLEDGE: Being a Dictionary of the 


Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters of which 
mention is made in Holy Scriptures. Intended to establish 
its authority and illustrate its contents. By Rev. John Ayre. 
M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 15 fall 


cuts. 1 vol. 18mo, 944 pages, cloth. Price, $5 00. 








Printed by Jouy A, GRar & GREEN, 16 and 18 dagol’Street. New York, Saturday, June 2, 1866. 
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